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Descendants of the 
first Tibetan Converts 


together with others of their race are showing wring a great devotion to the Gospel ar 


are being wonderfully used in building up the Church in the “ forbidden land 


Started some 90 years ago, this is but one of the lonely and remote fields—f ' 


from the beaten tra * of missionary enterprise—in which Moravi 
missionaries, always “‘ choosers of the toughest tasks”’ continue their labow 


Funds are much needed for their support. 


May we acknowledge your donation—or better still, annual subscriptior 


Gifts should be sent to 
= 7 ae ars ie ee { Horace E. Linpsey, Hon. Secretary 


= 16) : 27 PAUL ST., FINSBURY 
Odeprsawicnna °* 


LONDON, E.C.2, 


& ‘a 
AES SHED ERG x A eran society sractd by 0 Brivah Bow 


(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) 


Converts from mentheniaee eve Gheee dienes 2 guony 00 he auenber of he heme menbenet the 
Moravian Church, one in ev «five of whom are Missionaries, as compared with about 
one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully ae the sale of which helps the funds of the Associatis 
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The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 


impartation of Life. 


Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 


of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 





KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS | 





and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the | 


Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study | 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 


Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School | 









































THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(British Organisation) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 





Centenary Booklets 











AN EVANGELICAL CHARTER 
(Just Published) 
A Statement issued by the Council of the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
on the occasion of its Centenary. Price 3d. 


OTHER CENTENARY BOOKLETS Price 2d. 
A CALL TO EVANGELISM—“ Into all the world, and preach...’’ 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS—100 ACHIEVEMENTS—a Brief survey 
of the Century’s progress of the W.E.A. in World Evangelisation. 
By Henry Martyn Gooch, M.B.E., General Secretary of the World’s Evangelical Alliance 


PRAYER FELLOWSHIP—By Rev. Hugh R. Gough, O.B.E., M.A. Hon. C.F. 
Hon. Secretary, W.E.A. With outline Services, and suggested topics for Prayer. 


THE WONDROUS BOOK, THE BIBLE—By the Rt. Rev. C. M. Chavasse, 
0.B.E., M.C., M.A., D.D., Bishop of Rochester. 


PAST—the story. PRESENT—the opportunities. FUTURE—the all. 
By Rev. J. Chalmers Lyon, Hon. Secretary, W.E.A. ‘ 
(Further Centenary Publications to follow) 


GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 
By John W. Ewing, M.A., D.D. 


THIS CENTENARY VOLUME is a celebration and record of a century of work 
which could not have been done by any one Church, and upon which the blessing 
of God has rested in untold ways. 


It is also a call to personal help in great tasks yet to be accomplished by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance through its home and oversea Branches and 
representatives. 


Dr. Ewing has produced a remarkably illuminating survey of the activities of the 
Alliance during the past hundred years, a survey which is of permanent value. 
The chapters are not only full of interest historically, but they are never tedious, 
and they deal separately with the varied departments of the work in a way which 
must impress every Christian reader with a fresh sense of the manner in which 
the influence of the Alliance has been exercised for good in many lands and in 
connection with many crises. ‘‘Dr. Ewing has almost produced a conspectus 
of British religious history in this little book.”’ 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
Telephone : 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 Telegrams: 
MUSEUM Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank, Ltd.’’) “* Christendom 
0019 should be made payable to the ‘‘ World's Evangelical Alliance,”’ Westcent London”’ 
and addressed as above. 
































The Upper Room 
meets many needs 
EVANGELISM — COMFORT — SPIRITUAL GROWTH — FELLOWSHIP 


“*On a busy Sunday morning the guard at the gate of our vast air base called me and said: 
‘Chaplain, there’s a Jap here who says he wants to talk to a Protestant chaplain. What shall 
Ido?’ 

“| hurried across the field and was met by a middle-aged Japanese civilian who was nervously 
twisting the pages of a copy of The Upper Room. | could not learn where he had picked it up— 
probably from a G.I. trash pile. He told me how he had managed to read the book, using the 
English he had learned in school with the aid of an English-Japanese dictionary, a laborious 
process at best. He said to me, ‘Sir, could you talk to me about your Christ ?’”’ 


An Army Chaplain 


“*Miss Wallace sent me copy of The Upper Room. | like to read it very much. It seems the 
bright lantern to show me walk on the right way, to lead me to get the eternal life. | read it 
first when | get up from my bed, and then to charge our morning devotions. Many patients 
here were converted, and they are very glad to hear the words from the book when | translate 
for them. | got great influence and comfort from the book.”’ 


A Native Minister in a Chinese Leper Colony 


The july-August-September issue is now ready for distribution. Order to-day. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents each, post paid. Envelopes for mailing, $1.00 per 100. Yearly sub- 
scriptions, 30 cents, post paid; four years, to one address, $1.00. Single copies, 10 cents each. 


Send all orders to 


. 2. 4-77. E-2 8:00 M 


NASHVILLE 4 TENNESSEE 
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Revelation and Reason 


by EMIL BRUNNER 


This outstanding book by the world- 
famous theologian deals with a subject of 
vital importance. Dr. Brunner’s aim is 
to help to free the genuinely biblical 
understanding of revelation from accre- 
tions hallowed by ancient tradition, and to 
remove misunderstandings which block 
the way to the Christain faith for so many 
of our contemporaries. Translated by 
O.LIve WYoNn. 258 net 


Christian Apologetics 
by ALAN RICHARDSON 


Canon Richardson discusses the prin- 
ciples that should underlie the present- 
ation of the Christian case in our time. 
He examines the bases of the Christian 
Faith in the light of contemporary philo- 
sophy; science, history, and sociology. 
10s 6d net 


The Holy Communion 

A Symposium 
Edited by HUGH MARTIN D.D. 
Representatives of the main Christian 
traditions in this country explain what the 
Holy Communion means to them, and 
how it is observed in their Churches. 


The book is offered as a contribution to 
mutual understanding. 6s net 


The Anglican Tradition 
in the Life of England 
by A. T. P. WILLIAMS 
Bishop of Durham 


This is not another “ short history ” but 
a commentary on events, movements and 
personalities of outstanding significance. 
It illuminates the growth of the Anglican 
tradition and its abiding value for England 
and for the world. 6s net 


WRITE FOR SPRING LIST 


SCM PRESS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SPECIALISTS 


Le te faced with a technical prob- 
lem in business you consult a | 
firm of specialists. ry the same | 
method when faced with a Sunday | 
School problem. Turn to the specialist 
organization, the National Sunday 
| School Union, which for over 140 
| years has been pioneering in Sunday | 
| School work. 


} 
| 





| | 
| An interdenominational team of writers | 
| contributes to its excellent range of | 
Sunday School lesson helps. One of | 
the great advantages of getting your | 
supplies from this famous publishing | 
house is that it stocks all the best lesson 

| helps, pictures, scholars’ books, etc. 


Advice on all matters relating to re- | 
ligious education is freely given. Send 

for lists, explaining your needs, to the | 
General Manager. | 


HATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 Newgate Street, London, ECI| 











SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses In most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

Oriental History 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those Gn leave. 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘\n no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known, people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revigw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong-kong, Wang Hsjiao- 
Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F, Thavenot, 
Mr E. W. Hutchinson, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr F. J. Gould- 
ing, Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (56th year of Publication ) Published Quarterly. per annum 
(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To.East & West Lrp. 
3 VicTrorIA STREET, Date. 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 





Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Frew’ for Twelve Months, beginning 
NS) 
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for wich I enclose coal £1 (One Pound sterling), 


(Please wrtt@ full name and address distinctly.) 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


GOD MAKES HISTORY. Studies in 
the Soares Israel. By weeioea 
CLEAVER, B.D. 2/6 
YOUTH AT WORSHIP. ‘By G. ‘Ss. PAIN 4/6 
WHAT ACHRISTIAN BELIEVES AND 
WHY. By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. 4/6 
TALKING THINGS OVER. Discussion 
Topics of ~\ rae Centres, etc. By R.G 


MARTIN, M ie 
MORE ABOUT THE SENIOR DEPART- 

MENT. By G. S. PA 1/9 
THE FAITH aby A ET By 

A. W. HARRISON, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. 2/~ 


ROUND CLUB-ROOM FIRE. Informal 
Talks for Youth Clubs. By E. H. Ee 


and R.G. MARTIN . 4/- 
A RURAL YOUTH ‘SERVICE. ‘By D. 

EDWARDS-REES . 3/6 
TALK PLUS CHALK. A Handbook fer 

Teachers. By W. BURMA 3/6 
LET’S READ THE Scaee. By w. *® 

DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. 2/6 
BOYS’ CLUBS. A Practical Handbook. 

By G. S. PAIN 2/6 


THINKING THINGS ouT.. “Talks 
pe aaand Ven. adie N. CARTER, > 
|= 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 


























WANTED 


2 DOCTORS—for South China and 
Bengal. 

2 BUSINESS MANAGERS — for 
Chinese Hospitals. 

6 ORDAINED MISSIONARIES— 
Bengal, Kwangtung and 
Fukien. ' 

6 WOMEN EVANGELISTIC 
WORKERS 


2 WOMEN TEACHERS (Graduates) 
2 NURSES 

For the Oversea Work of the : 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND >, 


Address enquiries to: 
Miss J. W. Galt, B.A. 
Rev. W. Short, M.A., B.D. 
Presbyterian Church House, 134 George St., 
London, W.1 





Not the least of the attractions of the book is 
ape touching, human story in the appendix of 


NEW BOOKS! 


AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
By J. KENNETH MAIN 


PAPUA LOOKS AHEAD 
By P. CHATTERTON 


Whether at home or abroad, there is the same 
need of the Missionary dynamic. Ina crisp and 
factual fashion, a picture is drawn of the pre- 
sent work of the L.M.S. in Africa and Papua, 
and the situation is outlined which confronts 
the Church and mission in these fields. 
Already published in this Series, 


INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 
By E. E. TIDBALL 


BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
By N. A. TURNER-SMITH 
Price 9d. each, postage 2d. 


LAVINGTON HART 
OF TIENTSIN 
By A. P. CULLEN 


This biography of the great missionary- 
educationist continues the series ‘The Man 
and the Work ’ in which the attempt is made 
to show one particular aspect of the missionary 
job through the focus of one personality. The 
description of the founding and development 
of the Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College is not 
only the story of the devoted life service of 
one man, but also an account of the growth and 
development of Western Education in China. 


Price 1s., postage 2d. 


STUDIES IN GALATIANS 
By JOHN HUXTABLE 


This study discusses New Advance plans in the 
light of Paul’s letter. The questions at the end 
of each section should help study groups to 
discover the relevance of the Bible message to 
the contemporary situation. 

Price 6d., postage 1d. 


DAUGHTERS 
OF THE ISLANDS 


Is a fascinating picture of the attractive life 
of the people of Samoa. The beauty of the » 
islands is brought home to the reader by 
word and by picture, and one can understand 
why Robert Louis Stevenson chose to spend 
his last days on the very “island where the 
Papauta girls’ boarding schools at work. 








e life and work of a simple South Seas 
i ae woman. 


(Cloth). 


THEALIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Bragyway, Westminster, S.W.1 


Price 7s. 4d., postage 4d. 








yest fs the very important advantage of 
Improved ‘Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. 
Once applied and allowed to dry out, the 
Preservative is ‘fixed.’ Even the most tor- 
rential rains cannot wash it out of the timber. 
It is there for good ! 


It is ‘there for good’ in another sense. 
This powerful, permanent Preservative 
hardens and toughens the wood and affords it 
complete protection from the attacks of 
Termites (white ants), Borers, &c. These 
pests will not even stay in the vicinity of 
‘Atlas A'-treated timber, yet the product is 
quite odourless. ‘Atlas A’ arrests and pre- 
vents rot and fungi, and acts as a fire-retardant. 


Supplied highly concentrated, for dilution 
with water, its application is simple—either 
brush-coating or immersion. Surfaces treated 
with it can subsequently be painted, varnished 
or polished, without any special preparation 
of the wood. 


Timber is scarce and expensive. Better to 
protect your property now than to wait until 


it is attacked. Send now for literature 
descriptive of ... 


IMPROVED 


NON-LEACHING 
Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Agents in principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 


Bercun A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Conco ville 
Nogueira Co., Leopold- 
ville 
Britisn C. Melhado & Sons 
Honpuras Belize 


B. W.Inpizs Stockists throughout 

Burma. Harperink, Smith & Co, 
Ltd., 554, Merchant St., 
Rangoon. 

Cayton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 


Fr. Eguat. Barnier, Brazza- 
AFRICA a a , 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
UGanpa P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
- V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 
Ruopssia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Tancanyixa J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
ar-es-Salaam & Tang: 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
British & African Eng. Co. 
Ltd., Ai i 
Lagos, and 


Natar .H 


West 
AFRICA 
reetown 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Editor—NorMAN GOoopALL, M.A. 
Associate Editor—MAarGarRET SINCLAIR, M.A. 
Advisory Editorial Board 
K. S. Latourgette, D.D. (New York) A. K. Reiscuaver, D.D. (Tokyo) 
T.-C. Cuao, Litt.D. sm M. Scuiunk, D.Theol. (‘Tiibingen) 
R. B. Manixam, Ph.D. (Nagpur) 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, and all business communications 
to the Business Manager, International Review of Missions, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 

All applications for space for advertisements should be made to GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, 


Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY 1947 Sei 

EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM. J. W. C. DouGaLi : 2 .. 29g 

THE WORK OF A TEACHER IN AFRICA. E. A.W. ENGMANN . . 324 
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Together with God With Whom we Serve 
Max Warren P. L. Garlick 
Bible readings outlining the New (C.M.S.) Review of the Year). The 
Testament practice of prayer and em- graphic story of the Society’s work in 
phasizing the urgency of prayer for our 1946-47 viewed against the background 
post-war situation at home and abroad. of world events. 
2/- post free By post 7d. 
Invitation to Adven- Bell- Boy at the 
66 9 
ture Ocean 
Leslie Stubbings C. E. Roberts 
A handbook showing how the Society For older boys and girls, an exciting 
intends to tackle the education of the story of China introduces the Lee family 
home constituency. Invaluable as an and discovers many interesting things 
ongers fs ey in Towards the about Chinese manners and customs. 
onversion 0; ngla 
By post 3/6 By post 2/9 
Dynamics of Mercy a seats Her Chance 
A Survey of C.M.S. Medical Missions, é ie ing ‘ Z , 
outlining important trends in medical An interesting story of North India 
mission strategy. for children. 
By post 1/8 By post 1/8} 





Publishing Dept., Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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A SELECTION OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
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HAVE WE FAILED IN NIGERIA ? 
W. Miller 6s. net. 
Forty years of service in Nigeria qualifies 
Dr. Miller’s challenging title. Yet, in 
indicating the lines upon which previous 
failure can be converted into success he 
writes, “‘There is no failure while the 
chance of success remains.” 


AFRICAN NEW WRITING 
Short Stories by African Authors 5s.net. 
Something fresh in short story writing— 
and written entirely by Africans. The 
youngest is 19 years of age and the eldest 
67. The African’s skill in characterization 
and his sense of fun will compel interest. 





LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON & REDHILL 


KNOWING THE AEREGA& 
E. W. Smith. 

Dr. Smith’s lifelong and m9 
knowledge of Africa and Africans has r.au | 
him a recognised authority. To achieve | 
understanding of the African he advocates 
anthropology for both 





training in social 
administrator and missionary. 


OUR AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE 
Translated by T. Cullen Young and 
Hastings Banda 5s. net. 


** As an introduction to the general public, 


—— ror 


this book . . . is extremely interesting.’’— 
African Affairs. ‘‘A book so simple and 
ceadable, and yet so revealing . .. a 
fascinating book.’’—S.A. Weekly. 














program of missions.’ 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





NEW BUILDINGS ON 
OLD FOUNDATIONS | 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 


Price: Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.) ; paper, $1.25 (6s.). 320 pages 


This mission handbook deals with culture changes, environ- 
ment, obstacles and resources, methods and _ techniques 
particularly applicable to the younger Churches. 
presented with the conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using these principles 
(of co-operation and interchange of ideas) in the world-wide 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


In twelve principal languages 
Muslims can be reached by Christian 
literature in India. In each language 
area this literature should be pre- 
pared by those who are familiar with 
Muslim thought. 


Young missionaries who are studying 
Urdu should spend at least one winter 
season in Aligarh, to take advantage 
of the H.M.S. Library facilities. 


Special workers for Muslims require 
a sufficient knowledge of Arabic to 
work with the Qur’an and the 
Traditions ; and to be able to read 
Persian is a great help. The Henry 
Martyn School offers courses in 





Urdu, Arabic, and Persian, as well Heat, and a great stillness. Lavender by the flagged ° 
as in Muslim history, ethics, and path and hollyhocks topping the brick wall. In the 
theolo golden silence, the song of the yellow-hammer above 
H] sy Oeenasors . . « England in July 
: es ‘ : : ¢ Englishman abroad will never forget his own 
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Good News! 


From many lands come many reports of many happenings. In the main, 
evil tidings predominate and good tidings are scarce, but it is well to beware 
of allowing bad news to blot out entirely what is of good report. ‘“‘ As cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country,” and “the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings”? sound like beautiful music to listening 
humanity. 
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In the Bible the Good News is proclaimed with no uncertain note, and it 
is for us to hand on that Book to all mankind. 
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EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM 
By J. W. C. DOUGALL 


I. THE PROBLEM 


HE greatness of the task and the limited resources at the 
disposal of foreign mission boards make it necessary always 
to see how far any activity or set of activities is essential to the 
missionary purpose of the Church. The main issue is the relation 
between the social services, notably education, and evangelism. 
Concern is often expressed lest the primary aim of evangelism is 
being weakened or relegated to a subordinate place by the emphasis, 
effort and expenditure on indirect methods, such as education. 
Because there is in fact a competition of interests, and because the 
tendency is to restrict the field of missionary activity in one direction 
or another, the time seems ripe to open up the subject again. The 
relation of evangelism and education seems primarily to be a 
theological question and no settlement, therefore, can be reached 
without a fuller understanding of how each is related to the whole 
task of the Church. 

The importance of the issue will be realized if attention is 
directed to some of the main features of the missionary situation. 
The first of these is the urgent need for a recovery of the evangelical 
impulse. By that I mean a concern in the Church at home to witness 
to what God has done for men through His mighty acts in Jesus 
Christ, and through that witness to bring individuals to accept 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. So stated, evangelism is the life-blood 
of the missionary movement. Now, it is part of the crisis of the 
Church that just when the evangelical impulse seems to have 
declined in the home Church, the activities of the missionary 
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overseas have led to an extension of responsibilities which conceal, 
if they do not displace, the central emphasis on the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

It is particularly important at this stage that the evangelical 
concern should find clear expression in the programme of the 
missionary movement. Undoubtedly other motives have provided 
part of the resources which the Church has utilized. It is not without 
significance that missionary advance coincided with the period of 
the expansion of western civilization and colonization into Asia 
and Africa. Missionary effort has both benefited and suffered from 
this association. It has been widely supported by governments, and 
missionary societies have been able to point to the benefits which 
they bring. ‘Their good work is seen in the replacing of old tribal 
sanctions by a new and higher morality. Christian compassion for 
the outcastes, the blind and the lepers has won support in many 
quarters. Christian schools have been defended because they helped 
to dispel superstition and witchcraft. In our own day one often 
hears the case put for missions as means for the reconciling of 
castes, communities and nations which are at war with one another, 
so that the apologia for the Church seems to be its promise of social 
and international peace. But it needs no deep diagnosis to see that, 
though all these motives may have some place in a missionary 
apologetic, the historical situation, as well as the factor of response 
in the Church at home, proves that none of these can bear the 
weight of the missionary task if once the evangelical impulse is 
withdrawn. In a world of militant nationalism, where the movement 
from west to east has been arrested or reversed, when every State 
is rapidly assuming control of all social and welfare services, there 
does not seem to be much hope of the persistence of a sense of 
responsibility if we cease to care for our fellow-men as those for 
whom Christ died. In other words the humanitarian point of view 
has broken down. Every activity of the missionary Church must 
justify itself as a necessary part of the proclamation of the Lordship 
of Christ. We have therefore to ask whether our educational work 
falls into place as part of a larger evangelism. 

The force of the dilemma will be felt more strongly if we take 
a look at the educational commitments of the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland. In all the eighteen fields in 
which missionary work is carried on we are involved in education 
at various levels. In India our missionaries are teaching in five arts 
colleges at a university standard. In Manchuria and South India 
we are engaged in the training of graduate doctors and nurses. In 
China, India, Africa and Jamaica the Foreign Mission Committee 
manages and appoints the staff of numerous secondary and high 
schools, most of them boarding schools. In practically every field 


1 This paper was read in the first instance to the Edinburgh Theological Club 
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we are training teachers, sometimes, as in Africa, mainly for village 
schools, but in other instances at the secondary or graduate level. 
In addition to all this, and more embarrassing in many ways, the 
work of the district missionary, the ordained man, involves the 
management of village schools. In Africa and Jamaica the schools 
with which we are associated number over two thousand, with a 
staff of between four and five thousand teachers and an attendance 
of some 180,000 pupils. Though in more advanced areas like the 
Gold Coast the schools belong to the local church and are managed 
by African pastors, that only pushes the problem a stage further; 
and in most African fields the schools still require regular visitation 
by a missionary. The complicated financial arrangements of fees 
and government grants, the appointment and dismissal of teachers 
and the administration of the system are still in the hands of mis- 
sionaries. It will be seen, therefore, that it is no academic question 
which is put to the Committee, when the Church at home or the 
missionary himself asks what exactly is the relation of all this 
educational work to the central purpose of the mission: Is it 
necessary? people ask. Is it worth the pre-occupation, the anxiety, 
the man-power it demands from the Church at home? What bearing 
does it have on the proclamation of the Faith and the building of the 
Church? Does education help in bringing boys and girls, men and 
women, to a ‘saving’ knowledge of God? Does it contribute to the 
vitality and witness of the Church on the field? 


II. DirFicuLTy AND NECESSITY OF A RECONCILIATION 


I should like to maintain that the whole purpose of the Church 
is evangelical, in the sense that all its action is a response to what 
God has revealed Himself to be by what He has done for men in 
Christ Jesus; but also that within that response there is room for a 
variety of activities which have different points of emphasis. If 
evangelism is distinguished as a specific activity with its own 
proper characteristics, it will be seen that these are in many ways 
opposed to the characteristic features of the educational process. 

o sharpen the contrast we may follow Professor Dodd’s account 
of ‘The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments’. “The Kingdom 
of God’, he writes, ‘is conceived as coming in the events of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus’ and ‘to proclaim these facts, in their 

roper setting, is to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of God’. 
That was evangelism, that was preaching as distinct from teaching 
or moral exhortation. The ne proclamation of these facts was 
the good tidings of God and from God which led up to an appeal 
for repentance, the offer of forgiveness and the promise of the Holy 
Spirit to those who entered the fellowship of believers. 


1 The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, p. 46 f. 
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My purpose in recalling the original content of the message of 
salvation is first of all to emphasize the strangeness of its assertions 
to modern ears, whether at home or among the educated people of 
Asia and Africa. East and west more and more move in the same 
world of ideas, habits and mental attitudes. The message of the 
evangelist, one might almost say, is in complete opposition to the 
current notions of educated men. In a thought-world shaped by the 
dominant ideas of biological evolution, growth, progress, organism, 
function, the evangelist speaks or ought to speak of crisis, inter- 
vention, radical change, dying and rising from the dead. In a secular 
world, a world limited and enclosed by man’s knowledge of himself 
and belief in himself, which sees all history as process on the single 
plane of man’s mortal life, the Gospel tells of a superhuman inter- 
ruption from beyond, in an event which by its very nature can never 
be repeated, but which is yet the axis round which man’s eternal 
destiny revolves and the spotlight on every period of history. We 
cannot escape the impression that the Gospel so understood is out 
of touch with our ways of thinking and that means with the working 
ideas of our modern education. 


Once in the course of the ages the spirit of man was confronted, within 
history, with the Eternal God in His kingdom, power and glory and that 
in a ‘fnal and absolute sense. There was a great encounter, a challenge 
and response, a death and resurrection; and divine judgement and life 
eternal came into human experience.’! 


These words of Professor Dodd may be taken as a measure of the 
absurd, irrational, almost offensive claims of the Gospel in the 
world to-day. “The modern man’, he says, quoting Kirsopp Lake, 
‘does not believe in any form of salvation known to ancient 
Christianity.”* 

If that is so, it behoves us to examine the educational philosophy 
with which we have been working, for education is not only a 
reflection of the outlook and assumptions of a community, but its 
instrument in transmitting its culture to the rising generation. We 
have already seen that the presuppositions of education have been 
largely borrowed from biology. The ‘liberal’ tradition to which we 
are heirs assumed that the proper aim of education was the fullest 
development of the individual. The teacher’s function was to help 
the pupil to grow in mind as in body by the assimilation of new 
knowledge to previous experience. By learning the best that men 
had thought and written, the pupil would form his own ideals 
and these would naturally determine his character. As environment 
came to be appreciated as a big factor in education, it was taken for 
granted that by understanding it the pupil would be able to change 
it. Evil, so far as it was recognized, was located there in the environ- 
ment, but the child’s nature was good. Let him grow in knowledge 


Op. cit., p. 238. 2 Op. cit., p. 182. 
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and he will grow in freedom. This liberal idea of education has 
already broken down, but no satisfactory substitute has yet taken 
its place. What we have at present is an unsatisfactory compromise. 
Education is still carried on the wave of man’s dazzling technical 
achievements in the natural sciences and believes in man’s power 
to change the world. But the dominant trends of State control and 
the need for holding society together in a period of dissolution 
threaten to deprive the individual of his value and to make him 
simply a type to be produced for a socially useful purpose. Educa- 
tion is still almost entirely secular in its outlook and ignores man’s 
fundamental problem, which is not to change the environment 
but to change himself or himself be changed. 

Enough has been said of the characteristic features of the Gospel 
and of education to show that the two approaches to human nature 
are sharply opposed. This fact is borne out by the division in the 
life of educated people, perhaps most marked among Christians 
and from which, I would venture to say, none of us is entirely 
exempt. As Dr Oldham expressed it in a recent Christian News 
Letter, 


it is the whole Christian outlook which is in conflict with the modern 
attitude. For the Christian the acts of God in creation and redemption are 
the ultimate setting of human life and history. For the modern mind, 
Christianity, however significant, is an episode in a cosmic and historical 
process, our knowledge of which is derived from other sources than the 
Christian revelation. That knowledge provides the framework into which 
Christianity has to be fitted. 


It is this conflict, so often lying deep and unperceived in the back- 
ground of the unconscious, which, I think, the late Archbishop 
Temple had in view when he wrote that the real crisis of our time 
is not primarily a moral but a cultural crisis. The traditions, 
assumptions and mental habits now lodged in our system have 
become a solid body of acceptances which are at variance with 
many of our conscious purposes and professed beliefs. 

Hence it is that educated people, though often professing faith 
in God, take for granted that man is the measure of all things and 
the earth is his only home. In Africa and Asia to-day men hear 
from us of a Saviour from heaven who needed to die in order to 
effect a change in human nature, but they also receive the impression 
from us that if they could only have our western knowledge and 
skill they could achieve a peaceful and contented society and by 
mastering the material environment create their own nationalist 
Utopia. The divided character of our civilization reproduces itself 
among the youth of China, India and Africa. And so, as with 
ourselves, it becomes harder for educated men and women every- 
where to think in the categories of revealed religion. The pre- 
suppositions of the secular outlook are the coloured spectacles 
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through which they view the world and the spectacles conceal the 
very things that are essential to the Christian understanding. The 
educated man looks forwards and backwards but seldom upwards 
vertically to anything or anyone above the temporal dimension. 
He may wonder at times why growing technical ability leaves man’s 
egotism untouched. He may guess from experience that the evil 
lies in man himself and not in his environment. But, like Nicodemus, 
he cannot see how a man can be born again or how his likes and 
dislikes can be changed. He has lost the capacity to accept the 
message of the Gospel because he no longer believes in miracle or 
resurrection or eternity. 

If the argument up to this point can be accepted, there should 
be no need to stress the necessary connexion between evangelism 
and education. Obviously education can make the task of the 
evangelist much harder, if not impossible. To accept two views of 
the world, the one derived from the essential tenets of the Gospel 
and the other from humanism and natural science, will prove in 
the long run impossible. The further removed the thought of the 
world from the Christian understanding of God’s working in 
nature and history and providence, the harder becomes the task of 
conversion. Dr F. R. Barry puts the issue in this form: 


In the old world everyone believed in God: that is perhaps the most 
signal difference between ancient and modern history. The task of the 
earliest Christian preachers was to persuade men who believed in God to 
accept Christ’s interpretation of Him. The task of the Church to-day is 
almost the opposite: to help people who at different levels and in various 
degrees believe in Christ to win to conviction about God.! 


If the Christian ethic has no strength of resistance or power of 
victory over the world when it is severed from its roots in Christian 
theology, must we not affirm that the seed of the Gospel cannot 
grow unless there is an intellectual and cultural soil in which it 
can take root? Are not its promises incredible and futile to men who 
conceive of nature as a closed system and who concede no freedom 
to God over against the world? How can men, who have lost the 
connexion between sin and death, receive eternal life as the free 
gift of God? 


III. Ess—NTIALS OF A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Church in the mission field, then, is surely right in giving 
much thought and effort to the provision of an education which 
deserves the name of Christian. It does so from a sound instinct, 
from a sense that Christianity is not merely a way of life learnt by 
training and ae ees in a society which derives its standards 
and insights fr 


om Christian worship, but also because it refuses to 
1 The Relevance of Christianity, p. 9. 
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separate so-called secular from so-called religious knowledge. 
Education is, as it were, the bridge between God and the world. 
It shows the Church’s concern for man as a whole in society. It 
affirms by practical deeds the fundamental relatedness of the Gospel 
to every aspect of the community’s life. With all its defects the 
Church’s educational effort is still an effective protest against the 
divorce of knowledge and revelation, works and faith, sense and 
spirit, individual salvation and social righteousness. In a word, it is 
the effort of the Church to reconcile the divided mind of western 
civilization as it impinges on the life of Africa and Asia. It is a 
necessary means in the struggle against secularism, for secularism 
is the separation of the different parts of life from their proper 
centre in God and, as William Paton wrote, ‘there is no stouter 
bulwark of the secular temper in public life than a Church which 
is 4 ty to assent . . . to the secular view of religion, that it is 
one of the parallel and independent activities of the human spirit’.* 
I do not pretend that the Christian teacher on the mission field has 
yet realized the full implications of this struggle against secularism 
in education as in religion. That must be the work of many minds 
in every country where the Church is alive to the issue. It will 
mean a new content to the teaching of psychology and history if 
indeed man is what the Gospel proclaims him to be, a sinner 
standing in need of God’s grace and living in the same world in 
which the Son of God was born and whose history He has both 
disrupted and fulfilled by His life and death and resurrection. But 
the churches on the mission field are at least in a favourable position 
to mediate the fullness of Christian truth by the fact of their total 
responsibility to a community which is not as yet specialized and 
split, industrialized and uprooted from the land in the same degree 
as ours is. The Christian teacher stands beside his pupil as the 
new knowledge and skills of the West are made available. He is 
there to interpret the world of nature and history and society, to 
teach science and literature and political responsibility in the 
context of Christian faith and friendship. The school has the 
opportunity of a total approach to the problems of agriculture, 
education, economics and citizenship in and through which religion 
can be apprehended, not as one activity among many (though in a 
certain sense that is true) but as the centre of a man’s whole life, 
‘his total response’, as Dr Barry puts it, ‘to his environment as 
directed and sustained by his religion’. Von Hiigel, you remember, 
was fond of saying this in his own distinctive way: 

No Grace without the substrate, the occasion, the material of Nature, 
. . « because without these not directly eolgines interests and activities, 


you, however slowly and unperceivedly, lose the material for Grace to work 
in and on.® 


! The Church and the New Order, p. 50. 
8 F. R. Barry: Op. cit., p. 33. 








3 Letters, p. 288. 
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Just here, then, the possibilities of the Christan school are unsur- 
passed, for it takes up the non-religious values and interests into 
the context of the supreme revelation of God given through the 
Bible, the Sacraments and the Church. 

On the other hand, the Christian school is all too easily deprived 
of its peculiar contribution to the faith and knowledge of God. 
The implicit confidence of Africans and Asiatics in the power of 
education tempts the teacher to regard it as the panacea for all ills. 
The effects of government supervision and the grant-in-aid system 
are to lay all the emphasis on the technical functions of the school 
in knowledge of subjects and skill in the use of the environment. 
There is every temptation to think that progress is the inevitable 
result of knowledge and that knowledge itself needs no redemption. 
To withstand that temptation Christian education must get away 
from the purely intellectual tradition that knowledge, even religious 
knowledge, is the thing that matters. We need a more profound 
and personal grasp of what education means in order to escape 
from what Professor 'T. F. Jessop has called ‘the plethora of our 
knowledge and the paucity of our understanding’. The Christian 
teacher needed on the mission field is one who, with an enthusiasm 
for the enlargement of the pupils’ capacity, has yet a profound 
conviction of the limitations of fis own activity. He is a man who, 
while struggling to help his people in their battle with want, disease, 
ignorance and fear, knows also that selfishness and pride are the 
first parents of all evil and that ‘he who would wage such war on 
earth must first be true within’. So long as education moves in the 
limited and superficial sphere of learning subjects and skills, this 
deeper understanding of reality is out of reach. But when education 
is undertaken as a Christian vocation in the name of the Church by 
men and women who know their own need of repeated conversion, 
and know also the inseparable link between knowledge and obedience, 
there can be a more personal character in the process. They are 
able to communicate to their pupils the knowledge that is not a 
function of the mind as spectator but of the whole being in action. 
They can impart some understanding of God and Christ, of man 
and nature, of the Bible and history, which is living knowledge as 
a man knows his friend or a shepherd his dogs or a countryman the 
look of the fields. That personal quality in education is the first 
essential and it is the only safeguard of the Christian school. Of 
course this makes the most exacting calls on the teacher. You 
cannot be an Everest climber and stay at home. If Christian educa- 
tion depends on Christian obedience and sensitivity, the teacher 
must be a leader. Those who are emotionally insecure cannot 
reveal the true significance of life. If children are to learn the unity 
of purpose and release of spirit which come from the obedience of 
faith, they need virile men and women as their teachers. Only 
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vigour, courage and responsibility can challenge the powers of 
falsehood and fear. If they are to find in Christ the Lord of all 
good life, they must have leaders who themselves are adventurous, 
strong and free in the friendship of God. 

Even such a cursory account of Christian education shows its 
potential contribution to evangelism as both a preliminary to and 
a consequence of the full Christian faith. Is it also possible to trace 
the same connexion from the other side? Can evangelism do without 
education? To admit that the whole of human history is an eschato- 
logical process which can only be understood by the action of the 
transcendent God is surely not to say that He has no concern with 
our present historical situation, but only with our eternal salvation. 
If the Gospel presupposes man’s helplessness in face of the evil in 
himself and in the world, it equally offers him victory over the world, 
not by taking him out of the world but by keeping him from the 
evil. ‘The world is still our Father’s world and the Gospel is the 
promise of the redemption of the world and not the individual’s 
way of escape from its responsibilities and tragedies. This redemp- 
tion it accomplishes by way of a real Incarnation in a human life 
and not by any escape from the material and bodily limitations of 
human nature. ‘Jesus Christ our Lord,’ writes Professor Karl Barth, 
‘this is the Gospel and the meaning of history. In this name two 
worlds meet, two planes intersect.’ But if Jesus Christ is one with 
the Father, conversion must involve the allegiance of the intellect as 
well as of the heart and will. Christian education seems to be 
essential to prepare the way of the Lord and to make His paths 
straight for, in the words of Dr Mackintosh, ‘the love of God loses 
meaning for the heart in proportion as He ceases to be a person for 
the mind’. The unity of God is surely the datum and starting-point 
of Christian faith. If the Redeemer is really and truly Lord, then 
He who is revealed in the manger and on the Cross is one with the 
Power behind the universe, the God who made Orion and the 
Pleiades. He is the author of nature as well as Supernature. His 
salvation, as St Paul believed, will include the restoration of the 
world to its natural order. He who gives grace to the humbie is the 
giver of seed-time and harvest. By His incessant pressure upon us 
in the appeal of human love, in the discipline of history, in the 
disorder of society, He seems to urge His people to unify their 
thinking, to combine their theology and their education, to ‘save’ 
man in society and not as an individual, to bring the material 
problem into the realm of the spirit and the spiritual crisis into the 
sphere of the material. As man is largely made by his environment, 
as his very understanding of God is limited by his home and his 
experience of life in company with his fellows, so it would seem that 
his inner life cannot be sanctified unless he learns to sanctify the 
1 The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, p. 176. 
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material world, unless the grace that comes to him from Jesus 
Christ and overcomes him is allowed to overflow into his institu- 
tions so that he can commune with God in the spirit in and through 
the senses and make his work as well as his worship a sacrament. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Whether any full reconciliation of the two viewpoints of educa- 
tion and evangelism is possible may be open to doubt. If, as the 
Gospel presupposes, man cannot be understood by man, then man 
cannot educate himself any more than he can save himself, for the 
fullness of his education would be the fullness of his salvation and 
neither one nor the other can be completed this side of death. But 
already in this life we Christians rejoice in the Holy Spirit. He is the 
Agent in Christian education and it is by a rediscovery of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit that we may perhaps make some approach to a 
synthesis of education and evangelism. The Holy Spirit is the link 
between the gifts of nature and of grace, of knowledge, natural and 
supernatural. He is equally the inspiration of genius and of power 
over things, the source of superhuman energy as of insight and 
understanding. He inspires the work of the poet, the prophet, the 
scholar and the scientist. He endows the craftsman with skill and 
the hero with courage, the judge with the love of justice and the 
king with majesty and mercy. All human activity, bodily as well as 
mental and spiritual, which is pre-eminent is traced to God as 
Creative Spirit. Now it is the same Spirit who is associated with 
the coming of the Messiah and the foundation of the Church. The 
Spirit who descends on Jesus at His baptism is the link with the 
Old Testament and at the same time the sign that a new era has 
begun. Christ’s victory over temptation, His authority over the 
demons, His works of healing and of power are accomplished in 
or by the Spirit. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that 
it was in the Eternal Spirit that he offered the sacrifice of a perfect 
obedience. The Holy Spirit was both the bond of unity among 
believers and the power by which they could recognize Jesus as the 
Christ of God. Life in the Spirit was a transformation of man’s 
whole being and not merely of that attenuated abstraction we call 
spiritual experience. Its essential characteristic was agapé and its 
content was revealed in a new quality of social life. It is noteworthy 
that in the Creed we confess our faith in the Holy Spirit proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. We believe, then, in One od, active 
here and now in the natural order as in redemption. He sanctifies 
both every virtue we possess and every gift we offer. He is the true 
author of every prayer and every act of obedience. He is the Source 
of our knowledge and the Perfecter of our fellowship. He who 
raised Jesus from the dead makes our mortal bodies live, and without 
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Him our souls are as good as dead. The Church has much leeway to 
make up and much need to atone for its neglect of the doctrine of 
the Spirit, but if in our theology and experience we could recover 
its central importance for a living faith we should be started on the 
way to overcome the dualism of body and soul, nature and grace, 
matter and spirit, outward and inward which I think must underlie 
and explain the difficulty of reconciling education and evangelism. 


J. W. C. DovuGaLi 





THE WORK OF A TEACHER IN AFRICA 
By E. A. W. ENGMANN 


Fok many reasons, Africa was late in entering the scene of educa- 

tion, in the sense that schools and educational practice did not 
operate until quite recently, when missionaries and adventurers 
made efforts to penetrate the continent. By their efforts, when 
schools were established and African teachers began to be trained, 
African life entered a new phase, so that to-day education is of the 
foremost importance. No single problem engages greater attention. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world is the influence of the teacher 
felt so strongly and his position so respected and valued as in Africa, 
especially in most areas in West-Central and East Africa where 
Christian influence is so largely in evidence. In the villages and 
towns, parents look upon the teacher as the ‘corrector’ of the 
children’s habits and character, not only at school but also outside 
the school buildings. He is a sort of measuring-rod for the new 
society created by the vitality of an ever-growing Christian com- 
munity. Even up to the present day, some old practices still persist: 
children who misbehave in the home are brought over to the teacher 
for correction. He is looked upon as the guardian of the character 
of the boys and girls not only in school, but also in the street, in 
the market places, or even in the home. One often hears the common 
warning to a boy or girl who does something contrary to what is 
expected of those who go to school, ‘I will tell your teacher that 
you did. . . .’ What a great responsibility, of which the African 
teacher ought to be proud. 

The position is even more than that of mere responsibility. It is 
a sacred trust. As the teacher walks along the streets, he is often 
greeted by his pupils who advance towards him and give him the 
usual salute with a ‘Good morning, Sir’ or ‘Good evening, Sir’ as 
befits a king. In the smaller towns and villages his influence goes 
far into the chief’s house, the tribunal and the court. He is often 
called upon to advise on matters believed to have something to do 
with an ‘enlightened’ world. He is usually a friend of the village 
chief and elders. They know him as a mission teacher; they say he 
does ‘God’s work’; and so they trust him. 

In some areas the teacher’s position is, in a sense, permanent, 
even though he abandons the profession. Once he is a teacher, he 
or she loses the appellation ‘Mr’ or ‘Miss’. He is called teacher so 
and so. Mr Mensa is just an ordinary man. No one cares much about 
his character in the town. No judgment is passed on his ordinary 
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actions. But if Mr Mensa is a teacher, he becomes Teacher Mensa, 
and he assumes quite a different position. Everyone notices him 
wherever he is. The boys and girls watch his actions, and his example 
is of great importance to them. He may not even, for example, eat 
in the street, or drink at the store, or smoke. People may think these 
things improper for a teacher. The reason is not far to seek. 

The appellation ‘teacher’ may be attached to his name till the 
grave, and even after. There is a “Teacher Ashiedu’ who has not 
taught for over thirty years now, but he is still known by that name, 
as if “Teacher’ is his Christian name. In such circumstances the 
work of a teacher is bound to have an influence different from that 
generally exercised in Europe. His responsibilities are greater and 
cover a wider area of supervision, and he certainly has also a wonderful 
field of unique opportunities. At the same time his problems are 
manifold and more difficult to solve. 

In Africa, teachers may be said to belong, broadly speaking, to 
one of three groups, each enjoying a different status. They may be 
mission teachers, or they may be directly under the Government as 
government school teachers, or they may belong to private schools 
which may or may not receive government grants. Since education 
in Africa has for a long time been associated with missionary enter- 
, the bulk of the teachers belong to the missions. Thus it has 

appened that in some colonies as much as eighty per cent of the 
education is in the hands of the Christian missions. The importance 
of their work cannot be over-estimated. 

The effect has been to bring about some cleavage between the 
mission school teacher, who often receives a lower salary, and those 
in the other categories. The position of the mission teacher is 
regarded—or at least made to be so regarded—as one of ‘sacrifice’, 
because he has to do the same kind of work in the school as is pre- 
scribed by the government education department and in addition 
to take on some church work, and yet receive pay that is compara- 
tively lower than that received by teachers in other categories. 
This has not, however, caused any difficulties, for each teacher has, 
until recently, taken the situation for granted; he has not worried 
about remuneration, but about the satisfaction of doing a piece of 
enjoyable work which it is his duty to carry out for his people. As 
the economic structure changes and new ideas appear he begins to 
criticise his position. f 

The structure and aims of the different kinds of schools involve 
varied problems for each type of teacher. Most of the mission 
schools favour the residential system, whereby boys or girls of the 
senior school stage are boarded. The missions usually set up ‘stations’ 
—as the segregated Christian areas are commonly called—where 
schools are established. The children, therefore, spend most of the 
day in the ‘Christian quarters’ of the town, thus coming under the 
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direct influence of their teachers, who live there. It is easy to see 
what opportunities the teacher has for influencing the pupils. 

The mission school teacher owes allegiance to three bodies: first, 
he must satisfy the Government that he is a good teacher, able to 
teach the subjects on the curriculum and to train his pupils in good 
habits necessary for good citizenship. Secondly, he is required by 
his Church to set up a high standard of moral excellence, so that 
his pupils may copy his good example. If he fails here, no matter 
what his teaching capabilities, his mission may dismiss him, and 
the Government, for sound reasons, may refuse to interfere. He is 
employed as a mission teacher first to uphold Christian principles 
and, secondly, to teach certain subjects as may be required of him. 
It is for this reason, I believe, that the Basel Mission, for example, 
on the Gold Coast, established one college for the training of teachers 
and catechists. The teacher took courses in teaching and theology at 
the same time, and after teaching for some time he might be ordained 
as a minister of religion and appointed to a congregation. Every 
teacher, then, in that mission was a potential minister. 

Thirdly, the mission teacher is responsible to the parents of the 
child in a special way. He is expected to know all the parents of his 
pupils not merely as a teacher, but as a Christian mission teacher. 
It is his duty to help them to educate their child to become a useful 
member of the community, and to interest himself in his religious 
life. This he may do by visits to the child’s home, especially on 
Sundays. Some of the most successful teachers are those who have 
taken this matter seriously. 

Now the vital question is how the teacher can best achieve these 
aims. For a long time the missions have insisted on training their 
own teachers, so that in their colleges they may help the young 
teacher to equip himself for the problems that may face him in the 
future. If he is not convinced in college of the demands which his 
profession as a Christian teacher is going to make on him, he stands 
in danger of failure. Unfortunately, not all teachers at the present 
day believe in the Christian way of life. Although men are entitled 
to their own convictions, I venture to suggest that, whenever any 
mission teacher, for any reason, finds it impossible to accept the 
Christian teaching any longer, he would do better to leave the 
children alone. Much harm will be done, I think, if African children 
begin to see that their teachers are no longer interested in Christianity, 
and that fundamental truths are perverted. 

It may be mentioned here that the personality and attitudes of 
the missionary himself have often influenced the work of the teacher. 
He depends largely on the guidance of the missionary, and expects 
to have his sympathy. Some teachers have confided in missionaries 
with the hope of finding help, only to be disappointed. On the 
other hand, many missionaries have won the hearts of Africans to 
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such an extent that they continue to correspond after the mission- 
aries have retired. It is by such co-operation that the best results can 
be achieved, and many of the er which bring woe and misery 
to the world can be averted. 

It would seem that the village teacher has greater opportunities 
in influencing the extra-mural life of his school children, and in 
offering assistance in the management of village affairs; some teachers 
possess private dispensaries apart from those of the schools, and so 
are able to treat sores, yaws and other complaints. I know of a 
teacher who admits his pupils to his house every morning before 
school opens, and dresses their sores for them. His work was so 
much appreciated by the townsfolk that it extended outside the 
walls of the school, and the government hospital situated some 
twelve miles away began to give him supplies of medicines, ointments, 
lint and other requirements. 

The important part that teachers play in improving the health 
and the sanitary conditions of their villages is well known. With 
their boys and girls, they help in providing suitable sources of 
drinking water, in cleaning springs and wells, and arranging for 
periodical cleaning of bush near lavatories. ‘They also go periodically 
to the houses of the villagers, and explain sanitary methods, remove 
broken bottles, useless receptacles and everything likely to spread 
disease. In more remote areas where it is not easy to undertake such 
work, sanitary inspectors do it and the teachers and pupils organize 
‘health-weeks’. 

Teachers have made attempts to assist villagers in more scientific 
agricultural practice, but have not met with success, for often the 
school gardens could not produce as good results as the ordinary 
farms. ‘They set, however, the example in the use of new and useful 
farms tools. 

It might seem, perhaps, that the teacher’s most pleasant duties 
are connected with activities which combine church work with that 
of school. He enjoys his Sunday-schools, where not only school 
children are taught, but also those who have not the opportunity to 
go to school and older people too. Here they learn to read in the 
vernacular and are instructed in Bible history. He also takes a full 
share in certain Christian festivals, especially those at Easter, 
Christmas and anniversaries. As he may also be an evangelist, he 
conducts village and street preaching. 

One of the most vital problems facing us to-day is the supply of 
women teachers. In the past, relatively few girls passed beyond the 
Junior School stage; to-day more and more girls want an education 
equal to that of boys. The need has therefore arisen for far more 
girls’ schools, and with it the need for women teachers. Although 
large numbers are trained every year, only a few continue to teach 
for as much as ten years. These trained girls are also in great demand 
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as housewives and marry the educated men, whose numbers are 
increasing. Work is often handicapped as these girls leave to be 
married. Nor are they attracted by the unusually low salaries. It 
is a very grave situation, for there is no single need for Africa so 
great as the education of girls, upon whom the well-being of the 
family largely depends. 

Another problem also calls for examination, namely, how far the 
African teacher himself should take part in deciding what sort of 
education his people need. It may be said with some truth that until 
quite recently the African teacher has been a mere tool in the hands 
of the missions or Government, and he does only what is scheduled 
for him to do. He has little chance to use his own initiative and 
abilities in bringing in any new ideas. His work in the classroom 
was planned for him and he followed it rigidly. Such a course was 
necessary at the initial stages; but now the African teacher claims 
more responsibility in the education of his own people. He wants 
to apply bis knowledge of their cultural background to the methods 
of education, especially as the African situation is at the moment fluid. 

In my recent visits to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and France, I was fully convinced of the necessity of studying the 
needs of a people before an educational programme is offered. The 
African teacher, therefore, demands a critical examination of the 
content of education in his area. For example, arts and crafts have 
become an important aspect of education, while African music, 
which is also important on cultural grounds, is lamentably neglected 
and only now beginning to be appreciated. It is to be regretted that 
such new ideas as the teaching of music and vernacular teaching 
met with opposition for some time. 

The final problem treads on sacred ground. If ‘Native education 
must be em 9 on religion’, as the 1925 memorandum of the Colonial 
Office maintains, the question immediately emerges, on what 
religion should it be based? We are no doubt aware of the existence 
of some form of religion before the introduction of Christianity into 
the different areas. We are also equally aware of the changes which 
Christianity has brought to Africa. We can say with great emphasis 
that many places have been transformed. We can boldly ask, if 
Christianity does not satisfy the needs of Africa, what else can do so; 
and we can affirm that the only hope for Africa, if it is to take its place 
among the nations of the world, lies in the Christian religion. In 
making this claim, the African teacher plays an important part, and 
it is to be hoped that his efforts will help towards a realization of 
what is best in life. 

E. A. W. ENGMANN 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ADVISERSHIP 
IN EAST AFRICA 


By L. B. GREAVES 


tee late Archbishop Temple, in his Social Witness and 

Evangelism, asserts that we need action by the State both 
for securing universality of education and for the supply of the 
necessary resources, and that we need voluntary enterprise and 
service because of the greater elasticity which they can bring into 
play, and because they provide more expectation of and opportunity 
for the spirit of dedication. While this remains the sufficient justi- 
fication of the educational work of missionary societies, it has to 
be admitted that in their case organic variety, however desirable, is 
bought at a price. It provides considerable expectation of and ample 
opportunity for overlapping, dissipation of forces, haphazard and 
uneconomical planning and other forms of inefficiency. The formid- 
able difficulties which it places in the way of administration and 
orderly development can only be resolved by effective co-operation. 
And that is easier to desiderate than to achieve. The following 
words, written in respect of the Kenya of 1932, describe a situation 
that is not peculiar to that place or time: 


The differences between missions are so immense that co-operation at 
any time is a signal triumph of grace. These differences go far back into 
history. They are not merely theological or ecclesiastical, but cultural and 
national. The farmer from the Middle West and the man from an English 
public school and ancient university would seem to have little in common 
except their interest in African people. The Scot with his severe individu- 
alistic background of education is poles apart from the Englishman in his 
experience of the corporate life of a school. When to these differences are 
added those peculiarities of idiom and manners which go back to parentage 
and upbringing, there is obviously a large opportunity for misunderstanding. 
These are all aggravated by the fact that missions still work separately, their 
interests as societies may easily conflict, and the profit of one may arouse 
the envy of another. The possibility of real co-operation in educational 
work may be arrested by differences of church discipline and moral judg- 
ments, since church and school involve each other. If we add to these 
complexities the fact of Government, which may regard an educational 
question from an entirely different angle, we see that co-operation is not 
to be looked for as a natural growth, but rather as an achievement of sym- 
pathy, patience and tact. In this situation it is undoubtedly true that an 

* intermediary or go-between can do much to help.' 


The principal missionary societies working in Kenya accepted 
this view, and appointed its exponent, the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, 


1 J. W. C. Dougall: Missionary Education in Kenya and Uganda: A Study in 
Co-operation, p. 21. (Edinburgh House Press, 1936). 
22 
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to be the intermediary, under the title of Educational Adviser to 
the Missions. The appointment was made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, given on a diminishing 
basis, as it considered that the East African governments should 
take over its share of the support as they realized the value to them 
of the post. The balance was coonl chiefly by the Church Missionary 
Society and, to a lesser extent, by the Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee, with smaller contributions from the Methodist 
Missionary Society and the Friends Africa Mission (U.S.A.). 
Travelling and office expenses were heavy, so that a budget of over 
£900 a year was necessary. 

Mr Dougall held the post from 1932 to 1936. His task was to 
establish confidence between the missions, to get them to think 
together on educational matters and to speak with a united voice, 
to present their common needs and constructive proposals to 
Government, and at the same time to interpret to them Govern- 
ment’s attitudes and intentions, and thus ensure the most effective 
co-operation. Privileged to see the work of all missions and govern- 
ment schools, he was able also to carry from one to the other the 
stimulus of ideas. By the time he left the position was firmly estab- 
lished: Government and missions alike turned naturally and 
confidently to this impartial third party. 

The need for the Adviser was clearest in Kenya, with its twelve 
or more different non-Roman Catholic societies. In Uganda there 
was only one, the Church Missionary Society; it could deal direct 
with Government, and there was no obvious reason for a go-between. 
Left to itself Uganda would not have created the Advisership, but 
it wisely took full advantage of Mr Dougall’s wisdom and experience 
when he was appointed. In Uganda, as in Kenya, he was made a 
member not only of mission Boards of Education but also of the 
Government Advisory Councils on African Education, and his 
advice was called for on many special matters. He played a prominent 
part, for instance, in the complete re-organization of the Uganda 
Middle and Central Schools. Perhaps his most significant work there 
was to achieve a more understanding and helpful recognition by 
Government of the value of the unaided mission school, so often 
dismissed lightly as a ‘Bush School’, if not categorically excluded 
from serious consideration as a mere ‘Catechetical Centre’. Never- 
theless, unavoidably inefficient as they often are, these schools are 
the foundation of the whole educational structure; it is from them 
that the officially recognized schools develop, when the unaided 
effort of voluntary agencies has raised them to what is regarded as a 
respectable standard. The idea of a grant-in-aid being a reward for 
efficiency rather than a means to achieve it is curiously widespread, 
and is only gradually being replaced by a wider acceptance by 
Government of responsibility for education at all levels, including 
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the lowest and most fundamental. Mr Dougall did a great deal to 
initiate this change in outlook with his conception of the ‘Selected 
Sub-Grade School’, aided with a view to qualifying it for full 
recognition, and later, carrying the idea one stage further, of the 
‘Nursed Sub-Grade School’, given a certain amount of special help 
to enable it to become ‘selected’. Fortunately this is probably as 
far as the process needs to be carried; beyond this point difficulties 
of nomenclature would rapidly become serious. 

The Advisership, originally intended for Kenya, and readily 
extended to Uganda (partly because the Church Missionary Society, 
the largest contributor to the scheme, has very heavy commitments 
in that country), has tended in recent years to spread to Tanganyika. 
The needs of the three territories are, however, very different, and 
it will be well to follow the development in each separately. 

Uganda is much the simplest case. Even to the present day the 
Government has taken almost no direct share in education; it works 
through a system of grants-in-aid given in roughly equal proportions 
to the Church Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic missions. 
It looked in 1937 as if this policy might be somewhat abruptly 
on when great extensions of government schools were recom- 
mended by the majority of the De La Warr Commission; but a 
minority report questioned the propriety and the advantage of the 
change. ‘It is not enough’, wrote Dr John Murray, ‘to urge the 
need for the extension of education, an admitted need that can be 
met in more ways than one. To assume that the state must be 
secularist, that it must be impartial among the sects and religions 
or indifferent between Christianity and heathendom, that it need 
only offer right of entry into its schools for teachers of religion, is 
to import an alien order of ideas into Uganda. These abstractions 
from a distance clash with the concrete situation. The argument 
from England, or rather from incidental and somewhat unhappy 
circumstances in England, to Uganda seems to me erroneous.’ It 
was not disputed, of course, that in default of any other initiative 
or means Government has the right and indeed the duty to maintain 
its own schools, and in increasing measure this must take place, 
but without discouragement of voluntary enterprise. The Uganda 
Government appointed an African Education Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr H. B. Thomas, to work out a policy in the 
light of the Commission’s findings. This committee, which reported 
in 1940, advocated many innovations in educational machinery, and 
stated a new conception of the relations between the Government 
and Christian voluntary agencies. In general, it urged the transfer 
of management to suitably constituted Boards, representing Govern- 
ment as well as missions; the acceptance by Government of full 
financial responsibility; the establishment in England of Staff 
Boards, with members from the Colonial Office as well as from the 
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missionary societies or some such body as the Institute of Christian 
Education, to control recruitment of European staff; and the fixing 
of grants-in-aid on a basis of actual costs incurred by the societies 
concerned instead of at a flat rate. The war has interfered a great 
deal with the carrying out of the Committee’s recommendations, 
but they are still recognized as important to development and 
applicable to other territories besides Uganda. 

The Educational Adviser was a member of this Committee, 
which took up a great deal of his time during 1940. By this time the 
Government of Uganda had agreed to the establishment of Educa- 
tion Secretaries-General to the Missions; there is one such post for 
the Church Missionary Society (Uganda and Upper Nile dioceses 
combined), and one for the Roman Catholics. Government aids 
each post by a grant in respect of salaries, office and travelling, 
which may amount to {1200 a year. With this appointment the 
need for the services of the Adviser in Uganda really lapsed, though, 
so long as he exists, he is called in for consultation as occasions arise. 

There is no lack of such occasions, and it may be worth while 
briefly to indicate the varied nature of the calls which may claim 
the Adviser’s attention, over and above his primary job of negotia- 
tion and concern with policy. A training college for teachers and 
clergy has been opened; it has run for a year or two, and the staff 
wants to know if it is on right lines, and would value the stimulus 
of ideas from outside. The Adviser is asked to be one of a small 
Board to visit the college, stay in it for a fortnight, entering into 
its life as fully as possible, and make recommendations. The experi- 
ment is happy and fruitful, and leads to a regular triennial inspection. 
A missionary education authority is attracted to the idea of co- 
education, but has some doubts and little experience. The Adviser 
is asked to collect information and opinions, and lay them before a 
specially convened conference. The church schools which are not 
‘selected’, or even ‘nursed’, need care and supervision, and teachers 
must be found and trained for them. How? and where? and at whose 
expense? The Adviser is asked to accompany the Bishop on a tour 
of inspection, to study and make recommendations. Pastoral mis- 
sionaries are harassed by the supervision of the schools in their 
areas, involving a great deal of office work and accountancy which 
has become an intolerable burden to them. How are they to be 
relieved of it? Can their routine and bookkeeping systems be 
simplified, so that labour is reduced and efficiency improved? Can 
Africans be found and trained to take over this work? The Adviser 
ought to have seen enough of the difficulties and of the way in 
which they are tackled in different countries and societies to be 
able to give some help. Government, in response to various stimuli, 
is concerned about the religious instruction given, or not given, in 
its schools, and wants a syllabus agreed by the various churches. 
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The Adviser is the obvious person to take this in hand. A missionary 
society, faced with likely post-war restriction of staff and finance, 
instructs its missionary forces in the field to consider how they 
can be most effectively and economically re-grouped. The Adviser 
is asked to take part in the deliberations of the resulting ‘Re-Align- 
ment Committee’. He is especially liable to be summoned when 
things are not going well; a schools go on strike; when masters 
defy authority; when colleagues openly quarrel or, more difficult, 
have incompatible temperaments. The wider his parish, the more 
frdquently is he required to attend to such cases; and at times he 
seems to be proceeding from one scene of crisis to another, required 
at each to be at his brightest and best. Details of such incidents do 
not find their way into reports, but they take up a great deal of 
time and an even greater amount of nervous energy. In some ways 
they form the most important, and certainly the most exacting, 
part of the Adviser’s work. 

All these tasks, and more, form, of course, a part of the normal 
factotal activities of every missionary. The Adviser differs only in 
that he is on call by all the societies and governments, in all the 
territories and, though there is a danger lest this diffusion may 
make for superficiality and merely dilettante flutterings to and fro, 
there is the cognate advantage that he has a unique opportunity 
to bring to bear upon a situation experience gained in similar 
conditions elsewhere. 

This side of the Adviser’s work is not, of course, confined to 
Uganda; it applies equally to Kenya, where, in addition, the need 
for his original services, as intermediary between missions and with 
Government, remains as great as ever. Never indeed has the appoint- 
ment been so necessary as in these days of emerging local education 
authorities and far-reaching development plans. During the war 
depleted staffs had considerable difficulty in keeping the educational 
front manned, and there was some danger at one time lest the 
Educational Adviser might come to be regarded as a general reserve, 
to be brought in as a relief at any point where the pressure was 
becoming intolerable. This was inevitable, and had its uses, but, 
except that it gave him the kind of thorough education in local detail 
that can only be conferred by the doing of an executive job, it took 
him away from the work for which he was appointed. The demands 
of the post-war situation have restored the perspective. It is apparent 
that the necessary educational development of a country like Kenya 
far outruns the resources of any combination of voluntary societies. 
It is clear that the people themselves will naturally and rightly 
desire an increasingly direct share in the formulation and carrying 
out of the policy which they must do more and more to finance. 
Missionary societies and Christian churches are faced with two 
kinds of questions. They must make decisions about their own 
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schools—the number and kind they can effectively retain, and to 
what extent they can honestly bring them within the framework of 
a State system and justify the — of public money without 
allowing their Christian character to be in any way compromised. 
At the same time, knowing the limited part that voluntary bodies 
can play directly, they must recognize the inevitability, and the 
value, of Government and Local Authority schools; they must 
welcome them, not grudgingly as rivals, but constructively as 
partners; they must be concerned to ensure that Christian teachers 
are available for them, that Christian instruction is given in them, 
that their general tone and influence are such that they cannot 
properly be classified as ‘secular’, in sharp contrast to the ‘religious’ 
outlook of the mission or church school. If they are to keep a right 
balance between these diverse and to some extent conflicting 
demands, the various mission bodies must be pre-disposed to 
co-operate among themselves and with Government, and yet at 
the same time be vigilant lest their very proper desire to be helpful 
and accommodating lead them to the injudicious and indeed culpable 
surrender of positions whose essential importance to Christian 
education is only realized when they are lost. They need to heed 
the warning given by Miss Rosalind Murray in her book, The Good 
Pagan’s Failure: ‘If we are not on our guard and on the alert, we 
may hear the cock crowing, we may find that, without knowing 
what we did, we denied Christ.’ They cannot hope to achieve this 
combination of caution and trust without taking counsel together; 
and they are unlikely to do this unless it is somebody’s business to 
hold them to it. Between the various missions and churches an inter- 
mediary was never more needed. And Government stands in at 
least as great a need; bold and energetic planning on the wide scale 
needed in the post-war world cannot brook the delay involved by 
consultation with a dozen different bodies with varying policies. 
Now more than ever it must be possible for Government to deal 
with all missions (or at least with all non-Roman Catholic missions) 
through one accessible person. Education departments, at any rate, 
have shown themselves very ready to do so; and the same would 
probably be true of secretariats if the contacts were equally close. 
No major action or change of policy is now considered without full 
consultation beforehand. It is typical of the attitude of Government 
that the small committee of four charged with producing the Kenya 
Development Plan in education consists of the Director of Educa- 
tion, or his representative, a prominent African leader, the Education 
Secretary of the Roman Catholic Missions and the Educational 
Adviser. 

Side by side with this ee for co-operative planning is the 
need to relieve the over-burdened staffs of missions of as much as 


possible of the educational routine work which they somewhat 
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unwillingly carry. It is possible to believe whole-heartedly in the 
value oF the Christian service rendered through the churches’ 
schools without at the same time finding it easy to enthuse over 
the compilation of statistics, the making of returns, the submission 
of application for grants, the administration of Provident Funds 
and the innumerable other details which are involved in the running 
of a school service but which have no immediately obvious evan- 
gelistic value. It is probably easier for the Adviser than for the 
pastoral missionary to add to these activities the tincture ‘for His 
sake’ which makes the drudgery divine. If he had the time and 
opportunity to introduce a certain amount of uniformity and 
centralization it would make for efficiency and would give very 
welcome relief to mission secretariats, There must be no question 
of an Adviser becoming a mere means of extracting the uttermost 
farthing of grant from a reluctant Government, or of his coming 
to be Aaa as the uncritical champion of the mission school 
regardless of the best service of the people. But if these dangerous 
agg ee are recognized and avoided, there is much to be said 
or the Adviser giving more of this kind of help, though inevitably 
it would mean curtailing the general scope of his work. At present 
it would mean that he would have to concentrate the whole of his 
attention on the detailed needs of Kenya, doing, on a local inter- 
mission basis, similar work to that now done by the Education 
Secretary-General of the Church Missionary Society in Uganda 
and the Upper Nile. Certain valuable possibilities of the inter- 
territorial post—indeed, its essential nature—would be endangered, 
and might have to be sacrificed; but it is a price that must be paid 
if “ is the only way of bringing indispensable relief to over-burdened 
stalis. 

Similar considerations apply to Tanganyika, where the situation 
needs even more careful handling than in Kenya. The variety of 
missions—covering the Zanzibar and Masasi dioceses of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, the Central Tanganyika 
diocese of the Church Missionary Society (Australia), Lutherans 
from America and the continent of Europe, Moravians, Baptists, 
Mennonites—could hardly be wider; and there are the additional 
complications of a great diversity of nationalities, a very large 
Muslim population and the problems inherent in the fact that 
about half the non-Roman Catholic missions in pre-war days were 
German. Liaison work in any East African territory involves 
extensive travelling; this is most strikingly true in ‘Tanganyika, 
where distances are very great and communications relatively poor. 
Co-operation there is a young and tender growth, by no means 
firmly established; and to nurture it will demand the whole-time 
service of a young and energetic man. Here, as in the other two 
territories, the most immediately pressing need is not for a share 
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in the services of an Inter-Territorial Adviser, but for the appoint- 
ment of a local Education Secretary-General. The appointment 
would be welcomed by the Government, which would almost 
certainly follow the lead of Kenya and Uganda in giving substantial 
financial assistance. Most of the missions see the need and are 
ready to contribute according to their limited means. Money, 
though a difficulty, would probably be forthcoming if the right 
man for the post could be found. Of Tanganyika more perhaps 
than of anywhere else Mr Dougall’s words are true: “The differences 
between missions are so immense that co-operation at any time is 
a signal triumph of grace.’ Yet the time is propitious for the venture; 
it is probably indeed a matter of ‘now or never’. To a man who 
thrives on the challenge of difficulties it will be a most enviable 
task; a great door and effectual is opened to him, and there are 
many adversaries. 

The provision of an Education Secretary-General, already 
achieved in Uganda, seems therefore the immediate end to pursue 
in each territory. Should the Inter-Territorial Advisership then 
lapse? Ideally there is a poe for it. Even on a short-range view, 
with the sole purpose of relieving mission staff, his help, though 
indirect, may be very considerable. Take, for example, the relatively 
unimportant but increasingly burdensome matter of Provident 
Funds. The time must come in every territory when teachers are 
required to contribute to a Provident Fund; and the recording of 
deposits, the claiming of employers’ contributions, the calculation 
of bonuses and all the other details of administration involved, may 
well seem to the overtaxed mission secretary the final unbearable 
straw; and indeed it is no inconsiderable straw. An Education 
Secretary-General could perhaps undertake the work for all missions 
in his central office, though it would be a very severe drain on his 
resources of time and staff. An Adviser might achieve a much more 
fundamental solution by inducing Government to run one such 
Fund for all teachers, and persuading all missions to conform. So, 
it may be urged, could an Education Secretary-General; and that 
of course is true. Nevertheless, the Inter-Territorial Adviser is 
peculiarly well placed in such negotiations. The attempted solutions 
of one territory are very relevant to the problems of another. A 
man whose work keeps him closely in touch with developments in 
all the territories is in a very strong strategic position, and the 
Christian churches should not lightly surrender it. The natural 
extension of the post is not inwards, to deal in greater detail with 
one territory, but outwards, to cover the widest field which still 
remains a unity. Three difficulties must, however, be faced. The 
first (and least) is the greatly increased budget for travel which would 
have to be met; wide and constant contacts would be essential and 
could only be maintained by air. The second is the danger, already 
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referred to, lest the Adviser’s influence be spread out extremely 
thin and so become really effective nowhere. That great missionary 
and humble man, W. T. Balmer, had this in mind when he observed 
somewhat pointedly at an international conference: ‘I am a man of 
very limited experience. My experience is limited by the four walls 
of a class-room, not by the Atlantic Ocean on the one side and the 
Indian Ocean on the other’. The wider extension of the Advisership, 
statesmanlike move as it would be, could only be justified if the 
detailed work was safely in the care of territorial secretaries. ‘These 
are the pressing needs of the moment and, with existing human 
resources, is it possible to find all of them, let alone contemplate the 
comparative luxury of an inter-territorial co-ordinator? That is the 
third and greatest difficulty—the very limited supply of missionary 
educationists. So long as it is difficult to man the class-rooms and 
the workshops and to give regular, close, practical supervision, it is 
wrong to multiply overhead appointments. Even so, no war was 
ever won without central planning; and the Christian churches are 
in grave danger of losing their educational campaign through 
inadequate recruitment, which starves their regimental establish- 
ments and leaves nothing to spare for the creation and maintenance 
of a general staff. 


L. B. GREAVES 











EAST AND WEST IN CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITIES IN CHINA 


By F. S. DRAKE 


ie is hardly too much to say that the supreme need of the modern 

world is to overcome the barriers of nation and race. Although 
with the advance of science the resources of Nature are at the disposal 
of the human race as never before, the spectre of hunger and want 
stalks through every land. Our human relationships are out of joint, 
and racial animosity has wasted the wealth of the world. 

A particular aspect of this problem is the cleavage between 
East and West. In two great streams the human race has advanced, 
issuing in two great types of civilization and life: the eastern and 
the western, the European and the Asiatic, from the divergence of 
which at least one great Power in recent years has made a pretext 
for threatening the peace of the world. But this very divergence, so 
fraught with the possibility of danger to the human race, may hold 
within it, if a synthesis can be effected, the solution of many of our 
difficulties. For the two great human traditions, the two different 
ways of approaching life’s problems, each of which has failed by 
itself, if combined together may issue in a new creative force for 
the good of the whole. 

In this process of synthesis the Christian universities of China 
have a special part to play. There are thirteen universities or colleges 
in China founded and in part supported by non-Roman Catholic 
missionary societies in Great Britain, Canada and the United States: 
two in the North—Yenching University in Peking, Cheeloo in 
Tsinan, Shantung; two in the South—Lingnan in Canton, and 
Hua-nan in Foochow; four in the region of the Yangtse delta— 
St John’s and Shanghai University in Shanghai, Soochow University 
in Soochow, and Hangchow College in Hangchow; two higher up the 
Yangtze in Nanking—Nanking University and Ginling University 
for Women; one in Central China—Huachung at Wu-ch’ang, opposite 
Hankow; one in West China—West China University at Chéngtu 
in Szechwan; and one in Manchuria—Moukden Medical College in 
Moukden. 

During the war between China and Japan, which began in 1937 
and continued to the end of the war in the Pacific in 1945, the staff 
and students of most of these universities trekked to the far west of 
China, or to the mountainous hinterland of their own home regions, 
where, ill-supplied with books, apparatus and accommodation, they 
maintained their university life and work. Only St John’s and 
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Shanghai University were able to remain to the end in their old 
habitat, Shanghai; and only St John’s was able to remain on its own 
campus. At the end of the war, the great trek back to ruined or dis- 
mantled sites began, and to-day each of these universities is beginning 
work again in hastily repaired and “econstructed buildings, and with 
what books or equipment have been salvaged or improvised. Never- 
theless the class-rooms are full to overflowing, and enthusiasm runs 
high. During the dark war years many lessons have been learnt— 
among them the spirit of service, the spirit of sacrifice and the unity 
and co-operation of East and West; for both have toiled and suffered 
together. In the old pre-war days, strong nationalist feelings and 
mutual antipathy were sometimes inevitable; but to-day the barriers 
have been broken down and differences of life and thought smoothed 
out, in the hardships of exile and the hazards of war. 

One instance will suffice. About the year 1930, when nationalist 
feeling in China was at its height, the Commissioner of Education in 
Shantung province made it his aim to restrict to the utmost Christian 
education in that province; during the Japanese war he became a 
leader of Chinese guerrillas in the wild mountains and seaboard 
plains of his old province. During those years he saw the Red-Cross 
service of Cheeloo doctors in the field. To-day as Governor of 
Shantung he is using all his influence to support and extend the 
university he once sought to hamper and curtail. In 1946, at a 
gathering to celebrate the recovery of Cheeloo University campus, in 
reference to the eighty-two years of the University’s history, he 
recalled an ancient Chinese romance about a monkey (which repre- 
sented unregenerate human nature) passing through eighty-one 
incarnations under the influence of a saintly Buddhist monk, and 
so attaining at last to full manhood. Even so, he said, had Cheeloo 
University passed through eighty-two years of experience, from 
being a foreign institution to a wholly Chinese one. ‘The whimsical 
analogy may not be very complimentary; but it was good-naturedly 
applied, and it demonstrated clearly enough that the old antipathy 
had passed away, and that the speaker now welcomed Cheeloo 
University into the Chinese family circle. 

Each of the Chinese Christian universities may be regarded as a 
centre of international co-operation at the highest level—intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral and religious. There is a great deal of international 
co-operation at work to-day in the world; but it usually takes a 
material form—financial, economic, industrial, commercial, mechani- 
cal; and it is usually given rather patronizingly from a stronger to a 
weaker power. Something deeper, more fundamental, more reciprocal 
is necessary. This the Chinese Christian universities are giving. For 
each is a centre of social, intellectual and religious co-operation, in 
which spiritual unity is being achieved by representatives of East 
and West of equal standing and similar intellectual power. 
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1. Social.—The staff of each of these universities consists of 
Chinese and Westerners—British, Canadian and American. On the 
university campus they live and work together. They share adminis- 
trative responsibilities, and learn from one another in the discharge 
of their daily duties. If from one side is learnt promptitude, im- 
partiality and business efficiency, from the other is learnt patience, 
consideration and tact. They fev their social life together, and 
share their intellectual and aesthetic hobbies and pursuits; their 
Western and Chinese books, their Western and Chinese pictures. 
They share their games and have access to one another’s homes. 
Fast friendships are formed. They are a community of men and 
women of different races actuated by a common purpose, engaged 
in a common service organized without racial distinctions, growing 
daily in the understanding of one another’s life and ways. 

The students, coming from many different environments, share in 
this international atmosphere, which becomes an important part of 
their education, enters into the fabric of their being and creates in 
them a lifelong attitude which they carry with them to all parts 
of China, and to all walks of life. 

2. Intellectual_—Again, at the intellectual level, intellectual 
activities—studies—are of course the chief concern of a university. 
They may be divided into two main groups: the Natural Sciences 
and the Humanities, each offering a peculiar field for international 
co-operation. 

In the field of the Natural Sciences the West obviously has a 
great contribution to make to the East. The Natural Sciences, as 
we know them, originated in the West, and receive great emphasis 
in all universities with a western foundation in China. It may be 
said that the popularity of the Christian universities in China is 
mainly due to the recognition of the value of their scientific 
contribution. 

That contribution is most clearly seen in the results of the applied 
sciences: the creation of a medical profession in all its branches; 
programmes of public health; agricultural experimental stations, 
with improvement of crops and elimination of pests; afforestation 
and engineering works for the prevention of F seen Bs and flood. 
One or more of these forms an important part of the work of each 
of the Christian universities; and a glance over recent numbers 
of the Christian Universities of China Bulletin’ will show how greatly 
the emphasis upon these has increased since the war ended. 

But there is also a particular and more subtle contribution made 
by the Christian universities in the field of science in general, in 
that in them, more than in any other universities in China, eastern 
and western members of staff work side by side. The western teacher 


1 Published by the China Christian Universities Association, 25 Charles Street, 
London, W.1, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
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comes with a long tradition of accuracy and intellectual integrity— 
qualities which are imparted from individual to individual, and so 
enter into the moral fabric of the nation. 

Again, in scientific, as in all subjects, the character of the teacher 
is of the utmost importance. Scientific subjects are popular in China 
to-day; and the teacher of science wields great influence over the 
minds of the students. Though he does not talk religion in the 
class-room, his attitude nevertheless cannot be hid. It matters a 
great deal whether his interpretation of Nature is of the old 
materialist-mechanist type (which is usually the case in China) or 
whether he allows room for a more spiritual interpretation. It is 
this more spiritual interpretation of Nature that the teachers of 
science in a Christian university can usually be relied upon to give. 

In the field of the Humanities the question is more complicated, 
for the West has something to teach and something to learn; perhaps 
it has less to teach and more to learn; some would say it has nothing 
to teach and everything to learn. But however that may be, it is 
the Humanities, with their study of the political, social, ethical and 
intellectual principles of mankind, that are the foundation of a 
university; and in China these are particularly interesting because 
they include the wisdom of both East and West. 

The western Humanities—the history, philosophy, literature 
(and art) of the West—though not always taught by western teachers, 
naturally enough receive special emphasis in a western-founded 
university. One may at least expect them to be taught with sym- 
pathetic insight in institutions where the western element is strong, 
where the English language is freely used and where library facilities 
for western books are good. In Christian universities, in particular, 
one may rightly expect emphasis upon the spiritual and Christian 
side of western civilization and western institutions. The importance 
of this is easily realized when one remembers how greatly the 
modern East is modelling its political and social structure upon the 
West. Herein may be found the answer to the question, will the 
East adopt, as a foundation for its changing political and social 
order, 2 materialistic or a spiritual and ethical view of life? 

But alongside of the western Humanities there exists in Chinese 
universities that vast range of subjects included in the Chinese 
Humanities: the Chinese classics, Chinese history, philosophy, 
literature (and art). These subjects occupy the place in a Chinese 
university which the Greek and Roman classics occupy in the older 
universities of Britain; but with this important difference, beside 
their immense size and volume, that they are not based upon the 
language and civilization of other and bygone races, but are rooted 
in China’s own past; are alive in the political and social institutions 
of China’s present; and are intimately associated with the deepest 
instincts of the race and intertwined with the daily life of the people. 
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From of old the Chinese Humanities have furnished the chief 
material for Chinese education: the Classics set forth the fundamental 
— for group and individual life; history is a ‘mirror’ in which 
to look for guidance in the present; philosophy is the philosophy of 
life; and literature—the great poetry and prose of the past—is not 
the work of professional writers but the thoughts of high-minded 
and sensitive men in the pressure of office, or in the retirement of 
Nature’s wilds. 

The aim of ancient Chinese education has always been ethical 
and social: the training of character, the making of men, not as 
individuals only but as members of a social order, a political organ- 
ism embracing ideally the whole world, and the counterpart of the 
order of the universe. In that it presupposes a relationship between 
the world of men and the ait of Nature, it may be regarded as 
religious. 

In modern China, owing to the glamour of the West, there is a 
tendency either to neglect this ancient lore as unpractical, unpro- 
gressive, ineffective and out of date; or to materialize it, reading 
into it extreme views of atheism, materialism and communism; 
ignoring the metaphysical, mystical and ethical elements that are 
he source of its vitality and the secret of its value to the world. 

It may fairly be argued that Christianity sets the seal to the 
spiritual and ethical values of the ancient civilization of China; that 

od, intimately known and loved in Jesus Christ, is the great Being 
dimly set forth in the Chinese Classics; that Christ is the Perfect 
Man of Confucianism—but perfect through the Cross; and that 
the Kingdom of God is the great world order of peace and harmony 
to which all things were nt to tend; that the moral sense 
recognized as deeply rooted in human nature is the voice of God; 
and that the original uncorrupted nature of man, so often emphasized 
in the Chinese books, is none other than man’s creation in the 
image of God. In the Christian consciousness the ancient humanistic 
teaching finds its fulfilment and its root; its meaning and its moral 

ower. 
' The criticism is often, and with justification, made of the Christian 
schools in China that they neglect the ancient subjects of Chinese 
civilization. But it is by no means true in every case; and it will 
certainly not be true of the future. In the great new awakening to 
the cultural value of the Chinese books the Christian universities 
are already playing an important part; and it is in the Christian 
universities that insight into their spiritual and ethical import is 
most keen. It may well be that the supreme task of the Christian 
universities of China is to unite in perfect understanding in Christ 
the spiritual and ethical consciousness of East and West, by the 
ever deepening insight and widening range of their researches in 
the humanities of the two great branches of the human race. 
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3. Religious.—A third element is religious life. Chinese students 
are very practical; forms and ceremonies, sermons and prayers 
that do not issue in Christian service have little influence on them. 
The type of religious life that emerges in the Christian universities 
is something practical, mystical, tolerant and real. 

In the Christian universities attention is naturally concentrated 
upon the thought side of religion, leading to a deepening of under- 
standing, in which the essentials of religious life and experience 
tend to be emphasized, and the accidents to be ignored. The uni- 
versal element is preserved, and the western trappings fall away or, 
rather, gradually give place to more appropriate Chinese forms of 
expression. 

There is also a broadening tendency: the Christian universities 
in almost every case are interdenominational foundations, and many 
branches of the non-Roman Catholic Church are represented in 
them. A new Christian consciousness emerges in which the divisions 
of the West seem not only trivial but irrelevant. This leads not to an 
impoverishment but to an enrichment of religious life and thought; 
for unity is achieved not by elimination but by comprehension; and 
each preserves the value of his particular contribution, not by with- 
drawing it from the common stock, but by pouring it in. 

Worship too plays an important part. On each university campus 
is the university chapel; in some cases a very beautiful building 
which blends in an intelligent manner elements of eastern and 
western art. These college chapels are pioneers in a Christian 
architecture for China, expressing in a new type of building the 
new religious idea; and their influence on the church buildings and 
furnishings of the surrounding districts is already manifest. 

The forms of worship are enriched by elements from both East 
and West. From the West come preaching, public prayer and con- 
gregational singing, but always changing and developing in response 
to the eastern environment. From the East come silence and 
meditation—a silence of mystic communion deep, profound, that 
can be felt, something intensely real; a love of solitude, of meditation 
in the clear light of the eastern dawn; a love of Nature—great cliffs, 
pine-clad rocks and flowing water for communal retreats. 

In the stress of conflicting world forces, the Christian universities 
in China are thus making their contribution towards a new social 
synthesis in these three ways—in life, thought and _ religion—as 
centres of growing understanding between East and West, in the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, 


‘where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in all’. 


F. S. Drake 





THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


(WITH THE EXCEPTION OF BRAZIL)! 


CHANGES IN THE CHURCH’S ENVIRONMENT 


ATIN America is in violent ferment. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the significance of the profound changes 
which are sweeping over this continent. Its cultural and religious 
roots, as well as its economic dependence, are in Europe. Whatever 
happens in Europe immediately affects the life of this continent. 
Every European Roman Catholic monarchy has fallen; the only kings 
left are Protestant, with one Greek Orthodox. In the continent of 
Europe, feudalism, aristocracy and privilege have very largely come 
to an end, but their prolongations in Latin America still exist and 
are fighting for their lives. If totalitarianism, political and religious, 
survives or gains a new lease of life, it will be because it has managed 
to survive in Latin America. Two world wars and the example and 
influence of Russia have aroused the working-classes. Largely 
illiterate, unskilled and ill-fed, they fall an easy prey to military and 
reactionary demagogues who appeal to the prejudices of the newly 
awakened masses as a means of climbing into power. 

ARGENTINA has a government of a military and clerical character, 
which has assumed a strongly leftist pose and, as a consequence, it 
enjoys a measure of popular support, especially from unskilled labour. 
The tension between the Perén government and the democratic 
coalition which was defeated a year ago is growing more bitter every 
day. A spirit of revenge seems to dominate much of the government’s 
actions. University professors and public-school teachers who are 
known to have supported the democratic group are being dismissed. 
Educators and officials are being put out into the street. One of our 
outstanding scientific investigators, Professor Houssay, called to 
Canada to be honoured by the University of Toronto, was deprived 
of his university chair on the eve of his departure. The government 
‘interventor’ in the University of La Plata has decreed that all 
professors must be native-born Argentines. Doctors and nurses from 
municipal or government hospitals and clinics are being dismissed. 
The nationalist group is as aggressive as ever. They constantly daub 
the walls of buildings with such slogans as ‘We want Catholic 
teachers’, ‘Christ in the schools’, ‘Long live Pope Pius XII’. A 
strong group of young liberals, many of them Protestant, answered 


1 A paper prepared by the Confederation of Protestant Churches of the River 
os for the 1947 meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
ouncil. 
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with a poster carrying the legend: ‘Christ in our hearts, religious 
neutrality in our schools’. Labour is being regimented. Exports and 
imports are controlled by a new government institute which has 
monopolized the exportation of all major crops. The country with 
which Argentina is on the best of terms is Spain, or rather, the 
Franco dictatorship. Argentina sends thousands of tons of its 
sunflower-seed oil for Spanish salads so that the Franco government 
may export all the olive oil and thus have foreign credits. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is solidly behind this totalitarian trend 
and its support is amply rewarded. Roman Catholic teaching is 
given in Argentine schools. A government commission has gone to 
Europe to stimulate immigration to Argentina. It is presided over 
by a priest, which means that liberals, Protestants and Jews are not 
likely to be sent out from Europe. Monsieur André Siegfried, the 
French writer and professor who recently visited us, says that this 
government’s policy is ‘nationalist, military and Catholic. It is a 
form of alliance between the sword and the Cross’. There is, however, 
a growing opposition to Roman Catholic teaching in the public- 
schools. In all recent student conventions resolutions were unanim- 
ously adopted condemning the intromission of the clergy in the 
schools. Dr George E. Coll, outstanding educator and minister of 
education in a former government, spoke against Roman Catholic 
teaching in the schools in a significant address given recently under 
the auspices of the great daily, La Prensa. A leading pastor writes: 


The outlook is gloomy and we do not know what we are headed for, 
but there are some signs of better things. The decree compelling all religious 
groups except the Roman Church to register has been rescinded by this 
present government. Never has the demand for Bibles and Protestant 
Christian literature been so great nor has attendance at our services been 
better. Here, in the River Plate region, we are certainly on the firing line. 
Pray for us. 


CHILE is fighting hard to preserve the remnants of a Popular 
Front government in which three or four liberal or left-wing parties 
co-operated. A frightful inflation afflicts the country, and in the 
recent presidential election a division of the conservative forces gave 
a narrow margin of victory to the liberal groups. The minister of 
finance, who had promised to control inflation, has had to resign 
because of pressure from the military. He had refused to consent to 
an increase in the budget for military purposes. The outcome of the 
war has affected the mentality of the people of Chile in many ways. 
They have been particularly influenced by the leading part that 
Soviet Russia has played in the destruction of the bulwarks of 
fascism. The Communist party of Chile, which is the best organized 
and the most dynamic of all political parties, has turned the minds 
of the working-classes towards Russia as the country of the pro- 
letariat and has led them to regard that country as the beacon light 
23 
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of the workers of the world. As a consequence, Communism has 
gained a firm hold on most of the working-classes of Chile, and on 
many of the middle class as well. In the recent presidential election, 
in which there were four candidates, the winner, Gonzalez, was given 
191,000 votes, 100,000 of which came from the Communists. 
Without their organized aid he would not have achieved victory. 
In the organization of the new administration with Gonzalez, a 
member of the Partido Radical (a centre party), the Communists 
have been given several key positions. Through their three daily 
papers published in Santiago, they are in constant conflict with the 
fanaticism of the Roman Catholic Church and in permanent combat 
with the Vatican. If the Communists had a sole hand in government, 
if they were the only directors of Chilean politics, they would 
undoubtedly imitate Yugoslavia in curtailing the activities of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. They would not act against the Evan- 
gelicals. The Partido Radical, on the other hand, in spite of being 
anti-clerical, would not do anything to suppress religious liberty. 
Furthermore, the liberal-minded politicians who form the majority 
in this country have always shown a most sympathetic attitude 
towards the Evangelical churches. Since 1920, a Church and 
State were separated in Chile, there has been the utmost religious 
liberty and there are no signs that it will ever be suppressed. Between 
the Government and the Evangelical churches a most friendly 
relationship prevails. 

There is perhaps no other country in South America more trul 
democratic than Urucuay. There is complete separation of Churc 
and State, and a strong anti-clerical movement which began nearl 
forty years ago still maintains opposition to all religious belief 
Protestantism is treated in a friendly way and generous recognition 
is given both to the social work carried on in the stockyards district 
and to the high grade educational work maintained by Crandon 
Institute, which for fifty years has served the cause of education 
among girls. At the end of 1946 a presidential election kept the 
liberal forces in power but gave a surprisingly large vote to the 
conservative, anti-American, Roman Catholic party. This was 
something of a shock to those who felt that a totalitarian reaction 
could never come to Uruguay and it reveals how intensely active 
the forces of reaction and clericalism have been, even in this tradi- 
tionally democratic country. In no country of South America, 
except Brazil, does Protestantism possess better material equipment 
(church and school buildings, etc.) than in Uruguay. The cultural 
level of Protestantism is also correspondingly high and most of the 
denominations number many professional men and highly trained 
women among their members. In none of the republics is Y.M.C.A. 
work so strong religiously. 

Peru, after decades of the most reactionary form of government, 
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finally gave the popular and liberal political party, the ‘Apra’, a 
chance to participate in a national election. This party has a small 
majority in Congress, but the majority of the presidential cabinet is 
distinctly conservative. Clerical, military and capitalistic influences 
fight and block the efforts of the ‘Apra’ representatives to bring real 
democracy to Peru. Though originally it was strongly anti-clerical 
and in favour of the separation of Church and State, the ‘Apra’ party 
is having to mollify the Roman Catholic Church with many favours 
in order to keep the hierarchy also from declaring a violent war 
against them. In Argentina, Roman Catholic teaching in the public- 
schools is one of the rewards which the hierarchy has reaped as 
payment for its support of the Perén government. 

BotiviA is just emerging from a bloody upheaval in which many 
lives were sacrificed. A recent election gave the candidate supported 
by the Roman Catholic Church a narrow margin of victory. fe is the 
first time in many years that a civilian has occupied the presidency. 
Of the four and a half million inhabitants, four million are Indians, 
illiterate and unskilled. They still live at an almost slave level of 
existence. Of all Latin American countries, Bolivia is the one in 
which Roman Catholicism is weakest. Very little has been done for 
the Indians by this Church. The best evangelistic work among the 
Indians, in this country and in Peru, is done by the Protestant 
schools and farm missions. In 1944, the minister of education of 
Peru wrote to one of the major American mission boards inviting 
it to intensify and extend its mission work among the Indians. 
This call was answered by a united movement of several mission 
boards who finally decided to initiate a new Indian mission in 
Ecuapor.! In this latter country, a strong reaction has strengthened 
the Roman Catholic Church. The new constitution provides for the 
support of the Church by the State and admits Roman Catholic 
teaching in the schools. The big struggle is between a leftist swing 
to Marxism and a strong resurgence of Roman Catholic conservat- 
ism, influenced by Spanish Falangism. In Quito, the capital, and 
all cities and towns on the coast or along the river, a liberal spirit 
towards religion and Protestantism prevails. The majority of educated 
people are indifferent to religion. In the hill country and among the 
peon class Roman Catholic fanaticism is rampant and Protestant 
mission work is attended by much persecution. Ever since colonial 
days Ecuador has been called the ‘convent of South America’, while 
Venezuela was known as the ‘barracks’ of this continent. 

Reports from VENEZUELA state that a liberal-democratic govern- 
ment is managing to remain in power in spite of bitter opposition. The 
Protestant Church never felt safer or in a more friendly atmosphere 
than at present. A new constitution, with strong liberal and 


1 See Indians of the High Andes. New York: Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, Obtainable London: Edinburgh House Press. 
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democratic provisions, is being created. Venezuela is another one-crop 
country: oil. In the early days of independence a vigorous agricultural 
and cattle-raising population flourished. To-day this country must 
import most of its vegetables, cereals and meat. The new political 
leaders are determined to revive these forgotten aspects of the 
economic life. This will greatly strengthen and improve life in the 
villages and small towns. Here Protestantism will find ample oppor- 
tunities for service. 

CoLomBIA has experienced one of the most significant political 
revolutions of any of these countries. Since the early days of inde- 
pendence it was a closed preserve for the clergy and a conservative 
minority. About thirty years ago a strong liberal party appeared on 
the scene and swept the country. So great was the movement towards 
liberalism that for several years the conservative Roman Catholic 
party did not attempt to put any candidates in the field on election 
day. The Concordat with the Vatican was revised and the educational 
system of the country taken out of the hands of the Church. However, 
two tendencies began very soon to appear in the liberal party: a left- 
wing tendency and a conservative liberalism. Finally, in the pre- 
sidential elections of 1946 the party split and both liberal sections 
presented candidates. The result was that the conservative party 
won. Protestant forces are now waiting to see what the religious 
policy of the new government will be. 

PANAMA is still strongly under the influence and almost at the 
mercy of the United States. A wave of nationalism is beginning to 
create a situation which will require much patience and tact. Clerical- 
ism is at work and a recent law taxes all church properties except 
those of the Roman Catholic Church. A strong majority of the large 
Negro population is of Jamaican descent and considers itself British 
rather than Panamanian. Consequently a vigorous campaign is on foot 
against those who prefer to speak English and who look to ‘John Bull’ 
as their protector. 

On A surface, it would seem that the recent world war has not 
affected the Protestant churches. It has, however, profoundly shaken 
the foundations of the political, social and economic life of Latin 
America. Too many Protestants are unaware of the fact that the 
axe of modernity and secularism has also been placed at the root 
of their spiritual life. A comforting fact is that among Protestant 
youth there is a perception of a change that is fundamental and 
these youth groups are trying to catch the meaning, for the Kingdom 
of Christ, of the profound social revolution which is sweeping over 
this continent. While the majority of Protestants here are theologic- 
ally conservative, it is interesting to discover that politically and 
socially they are active among the radical or progressive forces. 
This fact is full of promise for the future. In the present titanic 
struggle between reactionary and progressive tendencies, Protestants 
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are considered to be strongly on the side of tolerance and freedom. 
While membership in our churches grows slowly, public sympathy 
and admiration on the part of the masses and the educated classes 
was never stronger. In some countries, Chile, for instance, Protestant 
workmen and employees are eagerly sought. Their sobriety and 
honesty are recognized even by Roman Catholic industrialists. 
Nevertheless, a new day is dawning for Latin America, and the 
Evangelical churches will have to adjust themselves to the new 
challenge. Methods will have to be modified. Some of the old 
theological questions over which many thrilling battles were fought 
are now dead issues. The awakened masses are asking different 
questions and have moved on to different ground. The menace of 
an aroused political Roman Catholicism, which is set on recouping 
in the new world what it has lost in Europe, must not be lost sight 
of. But now as never the Protestant churches must guard against 
being simply anti-Roman Catholic. The demand is for a clear 
understanding of what Protestantism is and a growing conviction 
that Evangelical religion has fundamentally what Latin America 
needs in order to make the attempts at democracy successful. Fifty 
years ago many thought that Roman Catholicism was on the way 
out. But it is at least politically stronger to-day and in the struggle 
between Marxism and reaction it enjoys the patronage of the land- 
owning class to a degree never known before. Furthermore, the 
chaos and confusion resulting from two world wars have driven 
many intellectuals back into Roman Catholicism. It seems to offer 
stability and order in a crumbling world. In the presence of these 
facts some Evangelicals have felt discouraged and a spirit of defeatism 
has carried some away from the Church. There is an urgent need to 
get Protestants to understand the vital function of a select minority. 
God’s ‘remnant’ is still being called upon to witness to eternal ome 4 
Premillennialism had created the expectation that victory will 
come in some apocalyptic way. The uprooted peoples of Latin 
America need to hear the prophetic message of the Gospel in no 
uncertain tones. This is Protestantism’s great opportunity. 

One other factor is sure to shape the future, whether we will it 
or not. For better or for worse, during at least the next half century, 
North, Central and South America will be drawn closer to each 
other than ever before. Hitherto Latin America has looked to 
Europe for guidance and help. Europe will be too impoverished and 
itself too lost to be able to do much for these young republics. 
From now on they must look to the United States not only for the 
good of their economic life, but also for guidance in the building 
up of their institutions. It is significant that the five-year plan which 
President Perén is proposing for Argentina practically incorporates 
American practices and ideas. An example of this is the proposal 
that all professors in the universities should be ‘full time’ professors. 
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This is so new an idea that there is no word in Spanish for this type 
of teacher and the English term has had to be pressed into service. 
This new orientation on the part of Latin America will bring the 
peoples of these lands into contact not only with American business 
ideals and efficiency but also with Protestant ideals of the family, 
of care for children and education. 


TRENDS OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 


i. Religious liberty.—Eleven of the twenty American republics 
have the principle of the separation of Church and State embedded 
in their national constitutions. All the republics recognize the rights 
of all faiths to perfect freedom of function. Restrictions and impedi- 
ments to the activities of Evangelical Christianity come from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and are possible only when the govern- 
ments are unconstitutional or have become military dictatorships. 
Wherever the people have had an opportunity to determine who 
should govern, there is a sure guarantee of freedom for all creeds. 
The peoples of Latin America, with the exception of a small minority, 


are fundamentally liberal and friendly towards the basic principles . 


of democracy. 

ii. The place of the Church in educational, medical and other social 
services. Perhaps the most successful approach to the religious needs 
of South America has been made through the schools established by 
Protestantism. In every country, with the exception of one or two 
of the smaller Central American states, Protestantism has schools 
that bring honour to Evangelical Christianity and are a blessing to 
the country in which they function. Some of these schools, as in the 
case of Ward College in Buenos Aires, have grown by leaps and 
bounds. Over a thousand primary and secondary students fill the 
halls of this fine school. But this growth is at the same time a source 
of embarrassment. It means that an ever more efficient management 
is necessary and it also means that it is all too easy for the school to 
lose its original Christian character and purpose. It is interesting 
to recall that, at the recent annual meeting of ministers and laymen 
of the Methodist Church in the River Plate region, a commission 
was appointed to study the relation of the local churches to our 
educational institutions. A problem which our schools are creating 
for the mission boards is that of providing better equipment and 
better trained missionary teachers. As the local government schools 
improve, this requirement becomes a moral obligation on the part 
of the boards. We have no right to maintain schools with such equip- 
ment, organization and teaching as were perfectly acceptable in 
pioneer days when our schools were almost alone in the field. Should 
not our mission schools close when governments are able to provide 
fairly complete means of education? The answer of South American 
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Protestants will be, ‘No; our schools have a moral tone and atmosphere 
that the national schools cannot create’. Furthermore, in countries 
influenced by the Roman Catholic prejudice against co-education, 
sports and a friendly and democratic relation between pupil and 
teacher, our Protestant schools have an important mission to fulfil. 
It is interesting to recall that the Protestant schools are almost alone 
in providing co-education. We are setting the pattern in Latin 
America for a new relationship between the sexes. 

Medical service is limited almost exclusively to those countries 
which have large Indian populations. In Peru and Bolivia this 
service among the indigenous people is highly valued by government 
officials. The missionary doctor at the head of our Protestant hospital 
in La Paz, Bolivia, has been decorated by the government, as has the 
missionary nurse who is in charge of a Presbyterian maternity 
hospital in Santiago, Chile. In this same city the Methodists have 
the Sweet Memorial Institute, which is conducting a highly appre- 
ciated service in one of the slum districts. In Montevideo, the Cerro 
Stockyards district has Friendship House and Goodwill Industry. 
In Buenos Aires, the Boca Mission has a long-standing record of 
service in the dock district. Besides these outstanding institutions, 
there are old peoples’ homes and orphanages distributed all over 
Latin America. In gauging this valuable social service, one must 
not forget the splendid service which the Salvation Army is rendering 
in nearly all these countries. Strong consumer co-operatives have 
been developed by Evangelical Christians in Uruguay and Argentina. 
We feel that with all this we have done very little to meet the health 
and social needs of Latin America. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note that when outsiders praise us they mention our efficient and 
disinterested social service. 

ili. Social security and primary human needs. All provisions for 
social security are in the hands of the governments. ‘The people of 
this continent are keenly aware of trends in other countries in this 
respect. Chile and Uruguay, especially, have model and very 
advanced social security legislation and organization. The largest 
and newest hospital in Lima, Peru, is for working men and women. 
The largest and most modern building now under construction in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, is to be a hospital. 


Tue CHurRCH’s LIFE 


1. The actual physical war did not reach the shores of South 
America. Hence our churches and people have not been called to 
go through the tragic experiences of their co-religionists in European 
or Asiatic countries. On the contrary, to some of the countries, 
notably Argentina, the war brought great prosperity. Fortunes have 
been made and wages have increased. The consequent inflation is 
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now creating difficulties. The dislocation of the means of trans- 
portation has deprived some countries of vital foodstuffs, thus 
creating the paradox that sections of the population whose earnings 
have increased are still underfed or inadequately nourished. In 
general, Evangelical congregations are more prosperous than before 
and their income has appreciatively increased. Left-wing or pro- 
gressive ideologies predominate among our Evangelical Christians. 
There have been no acrimonious divisions through opposition between 
totalitarian and democratic ideas. 

2. From all parts of the continent comes the call for more and 
better trained leaders. One of the older churches in the River Plate 
region was unable at its last annual meeting to offer ordained pastoral 
leadership to more than half its congregation. In some countries the 
situation is really critical. Concern for the problem is deep and wide- 
spread; there is a general conviction that the solution of this problem 
would be a long step towards the solution of all the others. Many 
more or less isolated attempts are being made to recruit and train a 
larger number of ministerial candidates, and some concerted efforts 
to provide more adequately for this important part of the work. 
During recent years a considerable number of Bible institutes and 
other training schools have been founded in the different countries, 
usually, though not always, on a denominational basis. In Buenos 
Aires, for example, the United Lutherans, the Church of the 
Nazarene and the Christian and Missionary Alliance have each 
their own school, recently established, in addition to the four other 
training centres in the city—those of the Baptists (Southern), the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans, the Salvation Army and the Union 
Theological School. More than a hundred ‘seminarians’ are studying 
in these different schools. Dr Mackay’s recent visit offered occasion 
for drawing them all together for at least one address, and later for 
inter-seminary conferences of the leaders of the different institutions. 
Probably the Union Theological School of Buenos Aires is the 
outstanding piece of interdenominational theological training on the 
continent. Methodists, Disciples of Christ, Waldensians and more 
recently Presbyterians (U.S.A.) unite there in training their ministers 
for Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru and even 
countries further north. The school receives both men and women 
and requires the South American bachelor’s degree as a prerequisite 
for the standard theological course. The enrolment has risen in the 
past five years from less than twenty to more than fifty. The school 
is now housed in a beautiful, commodious building in the heart of 
Buenos Aires and is in some respects setting the pace for other 
schools. One correspondent reports that in Ecuador there has been 
a Biblical Institute for sixteen years, and yet the denomination 
which maintains it has only three churches out of fourteen which 
are served by ordained pastors. The level of training in this and other 
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schools is too low to command the interest and loyalty of better 
trained young men. Many of the congregations are still at a rather 
low educational level, a situation which reacts unfavourably upon 
the search for better qualified candidates for the ministry. On the 
other hand, in some denominations the increasing number of 
secondary- and university-trained people and the insistence upon 
candidates with such training have definitely lifted the average level 
of the pastorate and have greatly reduced the turn-over in more 
poorly trained men. In some cases the higher training has been 
attended by a reduction in the number of pastors, though there is 
reason to believe that the churches which are paying this price for 
the time being will in the end regain the number lost and have their 
whole pastorate on a higher level. The Latin American churches 
differ widely in the number and quality of their lay leaders. Some 
churches, like the Plymouth Brethren, are guided chiefly by laymen; 
others have few active lay preachers. Most churches have some 
plans for training lay workers, especially for religious education or 
evangelism; summer conferences, institutes, normal training classes 
all have their place. With reference to facilities for training and an 
estimate of future needs, one cannot doubt that there are already 
enough training institutions, though possibly some needs, like rural 
training, are not yet being adequately met. But unfortunately, 
because of denominational or doctrinal differences, mostly imported 
with the missionaries, there is little co-ordination in training pro- 
grammes and much duplication of effort and expenditure. More 
co-operation in this field is eminently desirable. 

3. The work established by the older and larger boards comes 
very close to being entirely self-supporting, especially in countries 
like Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. In Uruguay the Methodist 
work is self-supporting. All financial help from the board is used 
for new work. In Argentina, Methodist work is about 80 per cent 
self-supporting. Among the smaller denominations, independent and 
faith mission groups, the newness of their work has not made it 
possible to face the problem of self-support in the serious and 
systematic manner adopted by the Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Methodist groups. 

4. It is not easy to answer the question: Is the Church fulfilling 
its evangelistic mission? The majority of the answers reveal little 
satisfaction with what has been done hitherto. Latin America 
urgently- needs the presentation of the Gospel in an intellectual 
framework. The new and better educated generation which is 
arising must be shown that it is intellectually respectable to be a 
Christian. Two departures are full of promise: the presentation of 
the Gospel in theatres and rented halls and the radio work which 
is extending very efficiently over the continent. Public attendance 
at theatre meetings is always gratifying and the radio audience is 
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constantly growing. The dissemination of Christian literature also 
offers excellent opportunities; its production and distribution are 
increasing remarkably, not only among Evangelicals but in other 
circles as well. 

A writer from Chile reports : 

1. The influence of the war has not been detrimental to the 
power of the Evangelical churches in Chile. On the contrary, it 

as permitted forceful advances as people have turned to religion 
for orientation. All the Evangelical churches, thirteen larger de- 
nominations, have made great advances in number. One of these 
denominations has now a local church in Santiago, with over 7000 
members. In general, over 20,000 new accessions were secured in 
the first eleven months of 1946. 

2. The weak point in the work in Chile is that of ministerial 
leadership. More pastors are needed than are recruited. With regard 
to lay leadership there is more progress made in their training. 
The larger denominations, like the Methodist and Presbyterian, are 
greatly concerned about their ministerial leadership. The Methodists 
are in the front line in this interest and they send their candidates 
for the ministry to Buenos Aires to take up their training at the 
Union Seminary there. 

3. In spite of the terrific inflation which Chile is undergoing at 
the present time, the majority of the churches, go per cent of them, 
have made great progress in self-support. 

4. Through the leadership of the Evangelical Council of Chile, 
the denominations have been able to see that we are in need of a 
great total advance and so the evangelistic note is uppermost in the 


whole Church. 


THe CuHurRcH’s Task 


1. Vast areas in Latin America have never felt the impact of 
Evangelical Christianity. Two sectors of the population of Latin 
America are in urgent need of spiritual help: the large and steadily 
increasing student bodies and labour. Both these groups have lost 
touch with the Roman Catholic Church, and Protestantism has not 
yet given serious consideration to their needs. The awakened masses 
on this continent are beginning to read. Much has been done by 
the mission boards to provide our own people with suitable reading 
material and to furnish the general reading public with interpretative 
and inspirational Christian literature. But much more must be 
done. In none of the countries is a popular magazine produced 
which would interpret the essence and spirit of Protestantism to 
the educated classes, a periodical which could be placed on sale in 
bookstores and magazine-counters all over Latin America. Luminar 
and la Nueva Democracia are serving a choice and important group 
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of readers, and either of these periodicals could be built up or 
modified to meet a more popular class of readers. Other unevan- 
gelized groups in this field are: Indians, small groups of mining or 
business representatives from Europe or the United States, the 
descendants of Welsh and Scottish farmers in Chubut and Patagonia 
in Argentina. There are no exact statistics of the Indian population 
of Latin America, but the most careful estimate places the figure at 
17,000,000. Of this number a great many are nominally Roman 
Catholics, although their state of faith is little more than a baptized 
paganism, in which Christian sacraments are oddly blended with 
the most grotesque and repulsive native superstitions and obser- 
vances. But, far in the interior, especially of South America, there 
are many tribes whom the Gospel message has never reached. One 
of the best known missionaries of the South American Missionary 
Society, in referring to the work of his Society in the far interior 
of the continent, has said: 


The Roman Catholic Church at the present time is for practical purposes 
outside of consideration, so far as solving the problem of the salvation of 
these tribes is concerned, and, so far as I know, it does not appear likely to 
attempt the solution. In vast districts, over wide areas, the Roman Church 
is not even known, nor have the Indians here any traditions concerning it. 
We are unquestionably the first and only people who have attempted to 
reach many of the tribes under discussion, and our chief work has been 
centred on them. On the borders, chiefly in Bolivia, the Roman Catholic 
Church has had missions for many years, but it is not extending these and 
is not reaching the more remote tribes. In the Paraguayan and Bolivian 
Chacos proper, a region practically unoccupied and to a great extent 
unexplored, and among the great number of the Argentine Indians, little 
is being done. 


2. The next essential steps towards the completion of the 
Christian task in this area are: first and foremost, the securing and 
adequate training of a ministry; the securing and training of com- 
petent women workers, deaconesses, nurses and others; the con- 
tinuation and possible strengthening of the production of Christian 
literature, involving also the establishment of Protestant bookstores 
or agents in countries in which they do not yet exist; the publication 
of a popular magazine to be offered on news-stands all over the 
continent, interpreting the best of Protestantism to the general 
public without attacking other churches or creeds. There is urgent 
need to strengthen the work of the Sunday-school. Religious educa- 
tion materials are multiplying. In several countries there are secre- 
taries for religious education. But there is a feeling in some quarters 
that the religious care of the children and young people has become 
the victim of too much technique. The inspirational element which 
was prominent in the old Sunday-school convention idea is still 
needed in Latin America. Parents must be made to feel their 
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responsibility; pastors must reveal a real love for youth and child- 
hood, and well-trained young men and women must be challenged 
to give themselves faithfully to the work of religious education in 
the Sunday-school. 

3. As regards more effective co-operation in evangelism, there 
are encouraging signs. Most of the republics now have a Council or 
Federation of churches. In the River Plate the Confederation of 
Evangelical Churches enjoys the support of sixteen denominations, 
and when special representations to the government were required, 
in opposition to measures that seemed to threaten religious liberty, 
eight other groups joined in. In nearly every country there is a 
monthly and sometimes a weekly meeting of Christian workers, and 
it is attended by pastors and missionaries of denominations or 
groups who would not co-operate in a more formal organization. 
Denominational rivalry and divisions along the lines of theology 
are the tragic weaknesses of Protestantism in Latin America. Much 
more could be accomplished if there were a more frequent and 
friendly comity between the different groups. In comparison, 
however, with conditions as they existed thirty years ago, there is 
a distinct improvement and a decided trend towards friendly 
co-operation. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL VALIDITY OF 
JEWISH MISSIONS 


By JAKOB JOCZ, Pu.D. 


N° serious Christian thinker will feel the need for an apologetic 

approach to Jewish missions. The purpose of this short 
essay is not to attempt a justification for Christian missions to Jews, 
but rather to elucidate the significance and implications arising 
from such an effort. 

Controversy regarding Jewish missions centres in the position 
which it occupies in the general scheme of the missionary obligation 
of the Church. Inasmuch as Jewish missions, in the first place, mean 
the preaching of the Gospel to people of the Jewish race, the pre- 
suppositions for mission work in general apply equally to the case 
of the Jews. We will deal with this part of our enquiry by restating 
in general terms the theological validity of Christian missions. But 
Jewish missions involve also the encounter between the Church and 
historic Israel; and thus our enquiry, in the second place, will have 
to go beyond the statement of general principles in order to meet the 
particular case of the Jews. 


I. THE THEOLOGICAL VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


The missionary task of the Christian Church has a threefold 
foundation. It is derived from the meaning of the Church; the 
universality of the Gospel, and the obligation of loyalty on the part 
of the individual believer to Jesus Christ. We will briefly state these 
three postulates in that order: 


I. MISSION WORK POSTULATED BY THE MEANING OF CHURCH 


An important difference between the Church and the Synagogue 
lies in the nature of their internal unity. The brotherhood of the 
Synagogue is based on a blood-relationship. However much out- 
siders may be welcome, the historic coherence of Judaism is founded 
upon physical descent. This fact was forcefully demonstrated by 
Franz Rosenzweig in his book, Der Stern der Erlésung.1 Many other 
Jewish writers have expressed similar views. Dr M. Gaster, the 
well-known Jewish scholar, defined Judaism as ‘the expression of 
the religious consciousness of the national life of the Jew’.? The 
conception of ‘Noachism’ to which Mr Kosmala has recently drawn 

1 Frankfurt/M, 1921. 

® Zionism and the Jewish Future, ed. by H. Sacher, 1916, p. 93. 
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our attention! is connected with this fact. The unity of the Church, 
however, is founded not on a physical, but on a spiritual principle. 
It depends not on ethnic ties, but on the unity of faith; hence its 
concern with Creed and its emphasis upon orthodoxy. Few Jewish 
critics of Christianity have been able to appreciate the importance of 
dogma to the Church.? The fact that Christianity, which was origin- 
ally a purely Jewish movement, had to be torn from its native 
background to be planted upon Gentile soil already necessitated 
something other than a physical tie to constitute its internal unity. 
The growth of the Church was only possible on the principle that it 
transcends all ethnic, social and geographical boundaries. This is 
why Judaism failed while Christianity succeeded in becoming a 
world religion. For growth the Church cannot depend upon bio- 
logical increase, but upon the dynamic of the Spirit. Missionary 
expansion is thus already postulated by the conception of the Church. 
This means that whenever Christianity relied upon biological growth 
for its continued existence it became self-contradictory. Herein lies 
an important difference between the Church and the Synagogue: 
the Synagogue relies upon natural growth for its continued existence 
in history. The procreation of children is thus a religious duty 
(cf. Yeb. vi, 6: ‘no man may abstain from keeping the law “be 
fruitful and multiply” unless he already has children . . .’). The 
growth of the Church, however, does not depend upon the increase of 
babies, but upon the conversion of sinners to Jesus Christ. A Church 
which relies for growth upon infant baptism is in danger of confusing 
numbers with spiritual values. 


2. MISSIONS POSTULATED BY THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE GOSPEL 


The Gospel as the gift of salvation from God to men derives its 
stupendous meaning from the fact that it is God’s gift and that it is 
to all men. If the Gospel were confined to one privileged section 
of humanity it would not be the Gospel at all. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son . . .” These simple words 
contain the whole depth and meaning of the Christian Message. 
God’s love extending to every human creature is warranted by the 
Cross of Christ who died for the ungodly (Rom. v, 6, 8). This is the 
essence of all Christian preaching. 

The universality of the Gospel on the reverse side refers from 
the limitless love of God to the essential equality of the human need. 
Before the Cross of Jesus Christ men stand as equals irrespective of 
their otherwise differentiating qualities. Here all moral virtues and 
personal attainments shrink to insignificance. It is part of the 
oxavdadov of the Cross that the pious Pharisee is made equal with 
the harlot and the publican, sharing in their need of grace and 

1 Cf. The Few in the Christian World, 1942, pp. 99 ff. 
* Cf. e.g., H. Loewe, in Judaism and Christianity, Vol. 1, pp. 153-55. 
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forgiveness. It is here at the lowest level that real equality begins. 
This is an offensive truth which man tries his best to avoid. It is a 
bitter blow to human idealism to admit that equality begins with a 
minus and not a plus. Not in the heights of human attainment but 
in the depths of despair do we find one another as equals. Before 
God, Kierkegaard used to say, man is always guilty. In our unity of 
guilt we discover our common humanity. Nobody, therefore, can do 
without the Gospel and nobody may be excluded from it. 


3. MISSIONS POSTULATED BY DISCIPLESHIP 


Loyalty to Jesus Christ is the ultimate test of true discipleship. 
No other considerations can compare with this basic principle. 
Loyalty to the Master must remain the motif of all Christian thought 
and action. In relation to missionary work this principle has been 
often interpreted as obedience to the definite command to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel. But the missionary duty of the 
Church does not depend on the genuineness of a single text. The 
exegetical question, whether the so-called commission is an authentic 
part of the Aoyiav xupsaxav or not, does not entirely affect the issue. 
Even if critics were right in assigning it to a later tradition, the 
missionary obligation remains unaffected, as it underlies the whole 
life and work of our Lord Himself. Jesus Christ was a fisher of men. 
He caught Simon in the meshes of his net for the Kingdom of God 
and sent him to do likewise. “The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
net...’ (Matt. x11, 47). The Jews are right in calling missionaries 
‘soul-catchers’; the Church is indeed an institution whose task is to 
catch men for the Kingdom of God. This was the purpose of Jesus 
Christ and it must remain the purpose of His followers in this world. 
The missionary obligation is intertwined with the whole meaning 
and purpose of the Gospel and our loyalty to the Master is tested by 
our faithfulness to the missionary task. No ulterior motives may 
interfere with this principle. We must not rationalize the missiona 
effort in order to escape the stricture of bigotry. We do not preac 
the Gospel in order to make the world a better place, or to save 
civilization, or even to extend God’s Kingdom, which it is not in our 
power to do. Even with regard to 2 Peter 111, 12, we would prefer to 
read with the Authorized Version, inserting «ic after orsbdovrag 
(rv raupovolay r7¢ ToD Oeod ywépas) for the reason that man can only 
hasten unto the day of the Lord but cannot bring it about. There can 
be only one valid reason for preaching the Gospel to men, loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. By loyalty we mean personal devotion of the disciple 
to the Master and His cause ; we also mean faith in the efficacy of 
the Gospel and its ultimate triumph. Without the conviction of 
victory, the Gospel cannot be truly preached, for it is in itself the 
pronouncement of God’s victory over sin and death. But by loyalty 
we also mean obedience, humble obedience of the servant to his 
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Lord’s will. Without the conviction that our Lord wills us to preach 
the Gospel and that He wills us to preach the Gospel, all our efforts 
at doing so will fail. In other words, the sense of vocation is a postulate 
of Christian service. 


II. JEwisH MIssIONS IN THEIR PARTICULAR ASPECT 


So far, all that has been said about the missionary obligation 
in general will naturally apply to the Jewish field also. The question 
now arises whether, having stated the case for missions, there is 
anything more to be said in respect of Jewish missions. In other words: 
is the missionary effort among the Jews nothing but a part of the 
general effort of the Church to pronounce the Gospel to a non- 
believing world? This is a question of supreme importance not only 
for the Jewish missionary but also for the Christian thinker and 
theologian, for it is linked with a number of other questions of vital 
concern to the Church. 

It is at this point that we enter the field of theology proper, 
first in reference to Pauline thought and then to Christian thinking 
in general. 

It is a basic principle for the Evangelical section of the Church 
that all Christian action be tested by its relation to Scripture. In 
our enquiry regarding the specific theological validity of Jewish 
missions we must therefore go back to the Bible, particularly to the 
New Testament, where the Christian Church has its beginning. It is 
only in reference to the Bible that the case for Jewish missions can be 
decided either way. 

In the past, the special and peculiar nature of missions to Jews 
was universally recognized. But the premisses upon which such 
recognition was based have since been shaken. In our day we are 
witnessing a violent reaction against a childish and crude idolization 
of the Jewish people which had its roots in religious nationalism ! 
on the one hand and an unhealthy eschatology on the other. But 
the modern tendency to rationalize Israel’s position in the world is 
equally dangerous. We hold that Israel’s significance lies in her 

osition vis-d-vis the Christian Church. Historic Israel forms, as 
it were, the reverse side of the Church. The Church only knows 
of the mystery of her own existence in her encounter with the 
Synagogue. Judaism is thus the only and legitimate partner in the 
theological discussion which the Church carries on with the religious 
world. 

It is a misfortune to the Church and the Synagogue alike that 
the dialogue begun in the early days by the classical exponents on 
both sides came to such a sudden end. Christian theology would have 


1 It is remarkable that the theological prominence assigned to the Jewish people 
in certain circles coincides with the growth of imperialism in the modern world. 
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taken a different direction had it been forced to face the Synagogue 
instead of the philosophical schools of the pagan world. It is only 
face to face with historic Israel that the Church has to take issue 
on the most vital questions concerning her own life. 


I. THE QUESTION OF ELECTION 


Bishop Gore in his short but excellent exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans introduces chapters 9-11 with a reference to St Paul’s 
> intense religious patriotism which made the Apostle shrink from 
” following the final conclusion of his argument regarding Israel’s 
» position. But the Bishop’s spiritual insight prevented him from 
‘committing the mistake made by so many lesser theologians. The 
’ fact is that the Apostle’s attitude to his people was not dictated by 
‘religious patriotism’ (a very doubtful expression as applied to 
St Paul) but by a clear conception of the nature of God in view of the 
' Cross of Christ. It was not national pride which made him cling to 
Israel, but profound recognition of the sovereignty, wisdom and 
' goodness of God whose will and purpose are not conditioned by 

Scam behaviour. This is an underlying principle in the whole 
structure of Pauline thinking. The God of Israel is a Covenant- 
keeping God whose gifts and calling are not repented of (Rom. x1, 29). 
Human want of faith cannot affect the faithfulness of God (Rom. 
III, 3); even though man becomes faithless, he abideth faithful, for 
he cannot deny himself (2 Tim. 11, 13). Thus seen from below, 
Israel has broken the Covenant, betrayed his calling and forfeited 
his right; but seen from above, Israel is still Israel, for ‘God did not 
cast off his people whom he foreknew’ (Rom. x1, 2). In this sense, 
Israel’s continued existence is an expression of the faithfulness of 
God (cf. Mal. 111, 6). In this dialectical position of being chosen and 
rejected at the same time lies the mystery of Jewish life. But if 
‘moral correspondence or faith’, as Bishop Gore puts it, is the human 
response to election, then empirical Christianity finds itself in exactly 
the same condition as the Synagogue. It is difficult to understand 
how this fact could have been completely overlooked by Christian 
thinkers. We would ask wherein is the offence of the Synagogue 
more serious than that of historical Christianity? Whereas the Jews 
of only one generation, and a comparatively small number at that, 
became responsible for the death of Jesus, Christians are daily 
guilty of the death and passion of the Son of God. Can we regard 
outright rejection as a greater evil than feigned, hypocritical sub- 
mission to Jesus Christ? The guilt of historical Christianity is the 
graver inasmuch as hypocrisy is a greater sin than ignorance. If 
thus human failure were to be made the criterion of election, the 
Church is in a worse case than the Synagogue. If, however, the 
Church is to plead not merit but grace, then the same principle 
must equally apply to both. It is here that the whole conception of 
24 
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election is challenged in a unique way. Israel’s existence is indis- 
pensable to the Church, for only in the face of the Synagogue can 
she truly know herself. Their positions are analogous, and in their 
encounter they become a challenge and a warning to one another. 
Israel thus still serves an important function in the world, though, 
as Franz Werfel has rightly recognized, his function is a negative 
one: he reflects the Church as if in a mirror, on the reverse side. 

Election in the Christian sense, however, is not conditioned by 
human behaviour. From the moralist’s point of view this is the most 
offensive element in Pauline thought. Embarrassed by this fact, the 
Church is constantly tempted to interpret election in moral terms, 
but this is plainly not the Apostle’s view. To him the wonder of 
the Gospel lay in the fact that ‘Christ died for the ungodly’ (Rom. 
v, 6) and that ‘while we were yet sinners Christ died for us’. (v. 8). 
Bishop Gore readily recognizes ‘that God’s method of choosing an 
elect body to be His people in the world is inscrutable so that we 
cannot produce or determine His election by any calculation or by 
any real or supposed merits of ours’. It is and remains a sovereign 
act of God. In another place the Bishop says: ‘the selection of 
Israel . . . was an act of which the initiative was wholly on God’s 
side’. But this recognition of God’s sovereignty is somewhat impeded 
by the remark: ‘It is the few best through whom alone God can 
freely work’ (p. 43). Whether St Paul would agree with the last 
opinion we do not know, but it is plain that his conception of election 
included the possibility of rejection: otherwise it would become an 
aberration and end in hypocrisy. The sovereignty of God demands 
absolute freedom of action. The God who passes judgment on the 
Synagogue spews out a lukewarm Church (Rev. 11, 16). There is 
no security before him, no privileged position, no place of refuge, 
apart from the dialectic movement of faith by which, like Luther, 
we flee from the God of judgment to the God of mercy and 
grace. 

The juxtaposition of Church and Synagogue gives new meaning 
to our Lord’s words that the last shall be first and the first last. 
The parable about the two sons sent to work in the vineyard 
illustrates this thought. The first son said he would not go, but 
repented himself and went; the second said he would go, but never 
went. Thus, publicans and harlots entered the Kingdom of God 
while the chief priests and the elders remained outside (Matt. xx, 
28 ff.). Surely the Church, with her hierarchy, creeds, theology and 
orthodoxy, is in an equally perilous position to-day. Let her learn 
the lesson: if God spared not the natural branches, “ will not spare 


her, who is the wild olive-tree. Let her, therefore, not be high- 
minded but fear (Rom. x1, 20-21). 

In the face of the Synagogue, the Church sees herself; in Israel’s 
fall is her own danger, in Israel’s salvation her own hope. 
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2. THE QUESTION OF PERSONAL SALVATION 


Nothing has caused greater harm to Christianity than the con- 
fusion on this most vital issue. The moment conversion to Christianity 
became a political issue the Church received a blow from the effects 
of which she has not yet recovered; and it is questionable whether 
she ever will. The cheap mass ‘conversions’ of the pagan European 
nations decided upon not by the individual subjects, but by the 
ruling prince, testify to the tragic aberration to which historic 
Christianity had succumbed. Since the uneasy alliance between 
Church and State in the fourth century Christianity has undergone 
a change which has completely altered her whole nature. 

In the beginning, faith in Jesus Christ was a strictly personal 
matter. Though our Lord was surrounded by great multitudes, the 
circle of disciples remained small. It consisted of individual men and 
women who pledged their loyalty to the Master. Rapid as the growth 
of the Church became in the first few centuries, it never was a 
mass movement, i.e. a movement in which not individual men but 
whole crowds were gathered in collectively. The Church’s cautious 
dealing with converts ensured the preservation of the spiritual 
level. Catechumens had to wait several years before they were 
accepted into full membership. But since the edict of Milan (313), 
with the resultant growing political influence of the Church, a 
gradual change of outlook took place. The emphasis was shifted 
from an individualistic to a collective conception of Christianity. 
This was an inevitable but unfortunate development, for it altered 
the whole spiritual temper of the Church. It now became possible 
to be a Christian without deep personal conviction and a decisive 
act of will. The accident of birth, the inheritance of tradition and 
submission to public opinion became decisive factors. A person was a 
Christian because it was the religion of his birth. Thus, the conception 
of conversion became redundant, and a vital part of the Gospel was 
thrown overboard. Christianity lapsed to a lower level and approxi- 
mated to the Synagogue on a vital point. 

It was the question of the position of the individual regarding 
religion which brought Judaism into violent opposition to Chris- 
tianity. Judaism is essentially a national religion. One does not 
become a Jew, it is a birthright. The individual derives his religion 
from the community to which he belongs by the contingency of 
birth. It is not required of him to make a personal decision, he needs 
no conversion in the Christian sense. The Christian movement began 
in opposition to accepted tradition. In one sense it was a revolt on 
the part of the individual conscience against mass loyalty. The Jew 
who accepted Jesus as Messiah claimed the right to decide about 
truth for himself. 

This individualistic trend was not, however, introduced by 
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Christianity, but made its appearance with the Prophetic movement 
centuries before. In fact, the whole conception of Prophetism is an 
expression of a high form of individualism. The Prophet stands as a 
single individual over against the majority, passing judgment on 
accepted opinion. Ezekiel brought this individualistic trend to its 
logical conclusion when he pronounced the moral responsibility 
of every single individual before God (cf. Ezek. xvi, 2-20). But a 
similar thought is already expressed by Jeremiah (xxx1, 29). Judaism, 
however, has never accepted the Prophetic principle in its radical 
form. The spiritual life of the individual has been tied to the com- 
munity. There is no such thing to the Synagogue as personal salva- 
tion. The single individual partakes of salvation only inasmuch as he 
is a member of the whole of Israel. ‘Regeneration’, said Rosenzweig, 
‘is not something personal, but the recreation of one’s people to 
freedom in the Covenant of God’s revelation.”! J. Abelson explains 
that Judaism struck a happy medium between outwardness and 
inwardness, and thus managed to survive.? It would be futile to 
deny the truth of this statement. Judaism has produced personal 
piety of very high quality. But our contention is that the main 
emphasis was and still is in the opposite direction. Not the individual 
and God, but the community and God, is the starting-point of 
Jewish thinking. 

Christian theology begins at the opposite end. Personal salvation 
is the keynote of the Christian message. The Church is a body of 
people individually concerned with the salvation of their souls. This 
is no neglect of the importance of the community, but only a placing 
of the individual in his proper relation to God. Before God we stand 
not as a body, but as individuals in need of mercy and grace. 
Kierkegaard was right in regarding the individual as the Christian 
category. He explained it as part of the paradox of the Christian 
faith that the individual is higher than the universal: ‘the individual 
determines his relation to the universal by his relation to the Absolute, 
not his relation to the absolute by his relation to the universal.’ $ 
Historic Christianity has unfortunately reversed the order. The 
individual before God has been replaced by the community. Especi- 
ally in our own days of growing collectivism, the deprecation of 
individual salvation is making itself felt in Christian thought. The 
Roman Catholic conception of the Church has its close analogy in 
the Jewish conception of Israel with its sense of the overbearing 
importance of the community as against the individual. It is in the 
face of Judaism that the Church learns afresh the meaning of personal 
salvation. 

Confusion on the matter of Christianity in terms of personal 

1 Op. cit. p. 496. 


2 The Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature, London, 1912, p. 374f. 
° W. Lowrie, p. 264. 
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salvation has led to some most unfortunate conclusions. It has become 
customary to speak of the Jews as having rejected Jesus Christ 
en masse. But such a representation of fact is not only historically, 
but also theologically, incorrect. No people as a body can accept or 
reject the Gospel. Acceptance of salvation in the Christian sense is a 
profoundly personal matter. 

Conversion of the Jews can only mean conversion of individual 
members of the Jewish people. Until the end of time there will be 
Christian Jews and non-Christian Jews, as there will be converted 
and unconverted Gentiles. The way in which we speak of the Jews as 
non-Christians reveals our tribal conception of Christianity. Here 
Franz Werfel committed the same error when he denied the right of 
the individual Jew to become a Christian on the grounds that it is 
the Jewish tragic destiny to be opposed to the Messiah.* This fatalistic 
conception of destiny is part of the totalitarian thinking of our 
age. It is the essential privilege of the individual to shape his destiny 
in accordance with the will of God. It is, however, the will of God 
that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth 
(1 Tim. 1, 4). 

The Church, in her encounter with the Jew, is forced to reconsider 
the whole issue of the individual’s relationship to God and the 
community, an undertaking which may well revolutionize her life 
and witness. 


3. THE MEANING OF THE REMNANT 


St Paul’s interpretation of Israel’s behaviour towards his Messiah 
is closely linked with the conception of the Remnant. The idea 
itself is not a Pauline invention, but has its roots in the Old Testa- 
ment. All that the Apostle did was to make use of it in order to 
explain a fact. He was witnessing Israel’s rejection of the Messiah 
while at the same time Gentiles were being gathered into the Church. 
For an interpretation of this phenomenon, like a true son of Israel, 
he went to Holy Writ. In his effort to relate the situation to Scripture, 
he was forced to reconsider the whole position of Israel. His analysis 
brought him back to the conception of the Remnant. 

The Apostle, pondering over the spiritual history of his people 
from the early beginnings to his own time, noticed the presence of a 
faithful inner circle, forming as it were the centre of spiritual life. 
The rest of the people living on the periphery were spiritually alive 
in proportion to their nearness to that centre. The faithful remnant, 
from the days of the wandering through the wilderness, to Elijah, 
the Prophets and our Lord’s own time, formed the nucleus of true 
Israel. ‘This fact led him to the startling discovery: not all of Israel 
are Israel (cf. Rom. 1x, 6-8). To be a Jew is not a matter of descent, 
but of spirit (Rom. 11, 28 f.); for ultimately neither circumcision is 

1 Cf. Zwischen Oben und Unten, Stockholm, 1946, pp. 281 ff. 
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anything nor uncircumcision, but a new creature (Gal. v1, 15). The 
position of the converted Gentile was the logical deduction from this 
revolutionary thought: if ye are Christ’s (he says to the Gentiles), 
then ye are Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise 
(Gal. 111, 29). 

Underlying the conception of the Remnant are several basic 
truths regarding which we shall do well to heed: 

(a) The Relation between God and Man.—The conception of the 
Remnant is usually interpreted as evidence for the fact that there is 
always a nucleus of faithful people willing to become instruments of 
God’s purposes in the world. Even at a time of general apostasy as 
in the days of Elijah there are still 7000 who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal. It is questionable, however, whether this is St Paul’s inter- 
pretation. It seems to us that the presence of the Remnant in every 
age suggested to him rather the sovereignty of God than the trust- 
worthiness of man. To the Apostle the God of Israel was a God 
whose purpose no man can frustrate. Even the wrath of men He 
turns to his praise (cf. Ps. Lxxv1, 10). The completion of His will 
cannot depend even upon the faithful Remnant. God finds his own 
means and ways to accomplish His purpose. Thus, the inception of 
the Remnant is not so much a demonstration of human trustworthi- 
ness as of God’s freedom. The childish idea that God depends on us 
for the fulfilment of His will must be scrapped and thrown overboard. 
The God of the Bible is a God who does not depend on man. If 
Balaam disobeys, God makes his ass speak (Num. xxl, 28); if the 
High Priest refuses to enter the Kingdom of God, the harlot and the 
publican do so. The conversion of the harlot and the publican is no 
evidence of their moral superiority over the High Priest, but of 
God’s absolute independence. The God of Israel is no man’s debtor. 
He does not depend upon Israel and he does not depend upon the 
Church. The sooner we grasp this fundamental fact the better. 

(b) The Relation between the Kingdom of God and the World.— 
As is well known, the Kingdom parables of our Lord lend them- 
selves to a double interpretation: the apocalyptic-eschatological view, 
which represents its coming as a unique, sudden and cosmic event; 
the ethico-religious view which looks upon it as a gradual process of 
development permeating society. These two opposed views find 
equal support in the Gospels. But it seems to us that in the context of 
the New Testament, especially the Pauline Epistles, the weight of 
evidence favours the apocalyptic-eschatological view. We are there- 
fore inclined to agree with Dr Levertoff when he says in his com- 
mentary on St Matthew’s Gospel: 


It is entirely contrary to the whole teaching of our Lord and the New 


Testament to suppose thet the Church will ever transform the world. To 
the end it is to be a body persecuted and hated by the world. The kingdom 
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of the world becomes the Kingdom of God and Christ not by conversion, 
but by judgment (Rev. vir, 15). (Gore’s Comm. p. 162.) 
The conception of the Remnant lends point to Dr Levertoff’s view. 

For St Paul, the Remnant was not a feature peculiar to Israel, 
but had universal application. Otherwise his whole argument con- 
cerning election would fall to the ground. The Remnant, that is, the 
txxAnoia is placed in a hostile and unbelieving world which owes 
allegiance to another than Jesus Christ. “The God of this world’ is 
no mere phrase in the mouth of the Apostle. He conceived the 
Christian life as a struggle against a bitter and subtle enemy. Not 
mere flesh and blood are our opponents, but spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in heavenly places (Eph. vi, 12). The victory against 
such an enemy is not easily won. The struggle will continue until 
the end of time and the coming of the Son of God. That the principle 
of the Remnant is equally applicable to the Church is thus a thought 
near at hand. Experience must have taught the Apostle that heresy, 
immorality and lack of faith were things not unknown in the Chris- 
tian community. Even the builders of the Church may see their work 
burned by the wrath of God, though they themselves may escape 
‘yet as through fire’ (1 Cor. 111, 15). St Paul himself is in danger of 
being rejected in spite of preaching to others (1 Cor. 1x, 27), and he 
solemnly warns those who think they stand to take heed lest they 
fall (x Cor. x, 12). The conception of an invisible Church has here 
its beginnings. For the Church without spot or wrinkle, holy and 
without blemish, was not and could not have been the Church of 
St Paul’s experience. This is the Church of our faith and not of our 
experience, as Luther rightly observed. What Hooker calls the 
mystical Church, as distinct from the visible Church,! is closely 
linked with St Paul’s conception of the Remnant. 

We shall do well to heed Kierkegaard’s warning when he says: 
‘the deification of the Church is nothing but permanent rebellion 
against God ’.? But we shall only understand the whole meaning of 
this sentence when face to face with Israel. For only in the actual 
encounter with the Jewish people do St Paul’s words appear in all 
their significance: ‘if God spared not the natural branches, neither 
will he spare thee’. 

(c) The Connexion between the Old and the New Testament.— 
It has gradually become tradition to separate sharply the ‘old’ and 
the ‘new’ Testament. We even speak of the ‘dispensation’ of the 
Law and the ‘dispensation’ of Grace, thus deliberately breaking the 
story of God’s revelation in two. Apart from the fact that the word 
for ‘dispensation’ in three out of four places means stewardship 
(oixovowia) and that Ephesians 1, 10 does not lend itself to a ‘ dis- 
pensational ’ view of history, there are graver reasons for abandoning 
the whole idea. 


? Laws of Eccl. Polity, iii. 1, 9. * Quoted from Lowrie, p. 428. 
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I. THE UNITY OF THE CANON 


In our days, when the Old Testament in some quarters is looked 
upon as an impediment of an embarrassing nature and in many 
churches is hardly ever used as a basis for preaching, it is of supreme 
importance that we realize the internal unity between the two parts 
of the Canon. Not only is the New Testament suspended in the air 
without the background of the Old Testament, but the whole con- 
ception of revelation becomes impossible. Unless we believe in a 
God who of old spoke to the Fathers, we cannot believe that at a 
certain period in history He suddenly spoke to us through His Sén.! 
The Christian conception of revelation demands a God who con- 
tinuously addresses himself to mankind. But if the God who speaks 
to us through His Son is the same God who spoke to the Fathers, 
then what He says is also essentially the same. The Word of God is 
co-eternal with the Father; the same word that was once addressed 
to Abraham is to-day addressed to us. The Incarnation does not 
imply that in Christ Jesus God says something new, but that He 
says it differently. That God spoke in the Old Testament through 
Christ, the Eternal Word, has always been firmly held by the 
Fathers of the Church.2 The meaning of the Incarnation is, as 
Irenaeus has already pointed out, that God’s Word becomes visible 
to all.* Origen rightly objects to Celsus’ mistaken idea that there is a 
difference between the God of the Gospel and the God of the Law.‘ 
It is questionable whether Bishop Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Galatians 111, 23 f.5 renders the meaning of St Paul’s thought. All 
that the Apostle wants to say is that the Law served a purpose, 
namely, that of preparing us for faith in Christ. The idea nt wt 
distinct dispensations upheld by the Bishop is hardly warranted by 
the text. The most appropriate interpretation of the Incarnation 
is the one suggested by Professor J. Macmurray, for it preserves the 
continuity of God’s dealing with mankind: 


Jesus is at once the culmination of Jewish prophecy and the source of 
Christianity. These are not two different aspects of the life of Jesus. They 
- the same things referred backwards into the past and forward into the 

uture. 

A Church which does not know what to do with the Old Testa- 
ment can hardly make a claim to be Christian. It is in our encounter 
with the Jew that the Old Testament is given once again its proper 
place. The task of preaching Christ to the Jews ultimately becomes 
an exegetical task, the task of interpreting the Old Testament in the 
light of the New. 


1 Cf. Hebrews, i. 1. 


* Cf. Tertullian, Against Marcion, ii. xxvii; cf. also Against Praxeas, xvi; 
cf. also Irenaeus, Against Heresies, iv. 6, 6. 
% Against Heresies, iv. 6, 5. * Cf. Origen, Against Clesus, vii. 25. 


5 Cf. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 148. 
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2. THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Together with the unity of the Canon goes the unity of the 
Church. These two conceptions are inseparable. Jews may have 
thought it strange that Old Testament saints were given a place of 
prominence in the Christian Church. Even national heroes of the 
Maccabean period were received on equal terms with Christian saints 
and martyrs. This strange appropriation is due to a recognition of 
the unity between the Church in the Old and New Testaments. 
This, however, does not apply to the Synagogue of the post-Christian 
era. The difference lies in the attitude to the Messiah. By her 
rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, the Synagogue severed herself from 
the Church, and not only from the Christian Church, but also 
from the Old Testament Church. This idea underlies the whole 
argument of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. Justin is thus led to 
conclude ‘that there are two seeds of Judah, and two races, as there 
are two houses of Jacob: the one begotten by blood and flesh, the 
other by faith and the spirit’. 

The bridge between the Old and New Testaments is the faithful 
Remnant, the inner circle of saints which constitutes the unifying 
element in the Church of the pre- and post-Christian era. Thus, the 
unity of Revelation is preserved, the analogy between historic 
Christianity and historic Israel restored and the tension between 
Synagogue and Church maintained in the form of a constant 
challenge to both to re-examine their position before God and history. 

Jewish missions are thus of supreme importance to the Church. 
In avoiding historic Israel she avoids the ultimate problem of her 
own existence. In her encounter with the Jewish people the Church 
discovers herself. But a real encounter in the Christian sense is only 
possible on the missionary plane where men meet one another before 
God. By preaching the Gospel to the Jew the Church really pro- 
nounces the Gospel to herself; by fighting for Israel she fights for 
her own life. Jewish Missions are shes not only a theological necessity, 
but an existential imperative. In pronouncing the Gospel to Israel we 
hear it once again as a Church in all its uniqueness and wonder. 


J. Jocz 
1 Dial. c. Trypho, cxxxv. end. 

















AN AFRICAN DIOCESE ADAPTS A 
RURAL PROGRAMME 


By KENNETH H. PRIOR 


WE hear a great deal to-day of the rural problem and of the 
dominating claims of the urban centres. Surely, there has 
always been a rural problem. The countryside, which constitutes 
the so-called rural areas, has always been a problem because of its 
absolutely vital relationship to life. Its position is fundamental and 
without it life stops. The customs of peoples and nations may 
change, but no matter how radically they modify their habits, they 
still remain totally dependent upon the countryside and its people 
for their very existence. If urban centres could make themselves 
totally self-sufficient it is probable that the rural community would 
almost pass out of existence. But God in His wisdom has willed 
otherwise. The full importance of this fact is gradually being realized 
as cities continue to grow in size and become more and more intoler- 
able. Anyone who has had to contend with rush-hour travel in any 
of the great cities cannot but wonder what the end of all this seething, 
struggling, jostling mass of humanity is to be. What a commentary 
on our intelligence and ability to plan sanely it is to watch the railway 
stations pour forth their streams of stereotyped human beings every 
morning and swallow them up again at night, sometimes twenty- 
four to a compartment made for ten. But that is the urban problem. 

It is said that ‘history repeats itself’. This is doubtless true in 
large degree. Not that there is a set rhythm of repetition, but when 
fundamental processes and relationships are thwarted or upset, the 
resultant reaction will be inevitable and may well take on a familiar 
form. In history we have seen nations rise, become influential and 
powerful and then crash. Various reasons are given for these catas- 
trophic collapses, it is true, but in the final analysis it is inevitably 
shown to be because of marred relationships. Any nation which 
ignores, neglects or depresses its vital, food-producing rural group 
is bound to topple over, sooner or later, from its own top-heaviness 
and lack of stability in its foundations. 

Without doubt the industrial revolution brought a spate of 
development previously undreamt of. Inventions stimulated by 
development have, in general, been very beneficial. But great con- 
centrations of the population to accommodate manufacture have 
focused attention on the urban to the exclusion and neglect of the 
rural areas. So far, in many cases, losses resulting from this neglect 
have been more than made good by the opening up of fresh areas 
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for exploitation overseas. But now the end of this process is in sight, 
and we are faced with re-organization or eclipse. 

What, one may well ask, has all this to do with the work of the 
Christian Church in an oversea diocese? Simply that, in the hands 
of men who have been trained in these circumstances at home, the 
conditions abroad threaten to become a repetition of those which 
prevail in the present so-called civilized world. 

Given correct guidance and sound counsel there is no need for 
emerging nations to be trapped in the old snares or to crash into 
old pitfalls. There must be a saner way in which to develop. There 
is a better way and it is slowly being revealed. But, unfortunately, 
the now rapidly emerging peoples are impatient. They want to get 
on. They want to make up for lost time. So, heedless of dangers 
and often blind to monitory examples, they are apt to rush along 
the same old road down which other nations have travelled towards 
their present dilemma. The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact 
that any word of warning or of caution is now apt to be treated with 
suspicion or contempt. It is regarded as an attempt to check develop- 
ment, a trick to enslave and so to deny access to treasures that others 
seem to have won. So, the situation in which the Christian Church 
finds herself among these young nations is an extremely difficult 
and delicate one. One great need at the moment is for the Church 
to proclaim kindly, patiently, but courageously, ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’, and 
“But earnestly desire the higher gifts and I will show you a still 
more excellent way’. If only this message could grip the youn 
nations that are emerging to-day there is hope that they would lea 
us all into a world in which a saner outlook and a healthier relation- 
ship would prevail. 

In 1938, the diocese on the Niger (C.M.S.) decided to give more 
attention to the needs of the rural community. Plans were made and 
a programme of work has been steadily developing. Unfortunately 
this new emphasis almost coincided with the outbreak of war, with 
its upheavals, staff shortages and added responsibilities. None the 
less, the work has gone on, even though at a reduced tempo. 

The year before the outbreak of war found the country still in 
the depths of the depression. Palm oil, the main export commodity, 
was being bought at some of the bush stations for ninepence per 
five-gallon tin, while many of the people wistfully remembered the 
previous war-time price of ten shillings per tin. The palm oil price 
reflected the general economic condition of agriculture. It was at 
about its lowest possible ebb. 

It was in this setting that we had to begin a programme aimed 
at rural improvement. One of the first essentials was to show the 
rural community that its main occupation—agriculture—held out 
hopes of improvement and of a good life. The immediate situation 
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seemed hopeless, but we turned it to good account by showing how 
all educated people were moving off to the townships and leaving 
agriculture to be conducted by the uneducated and illiterate, even 
though they had to compete in world markets with farmers of other 
lands, many of whom were educated up to college or even university 
standard. This approach did appes! to the teacher-clergy class. We 
had, too, on our side the African’s traditional love of the land. 

We made our first approach through the diocesan training 
college, where teachers, catechists and ordinands are prepared. We 
did not attempt to make farmers of these men, for they had already 
been selected for special duties. They were soon to become leaders 
in church and school in the countryside; and what they felt and 
believed would soon be reflected in their teaching. So we attempted 
to give them foundation and background ideas and they responded 
readily to this approach. Ordinands did not have time for many 
extras, but catechists and normal-school teachers did both practical 
and theoretical work. 

From the college we moved out, as opportunities presented 
themselves, to other institutions, to district councils, archdeaconry 
boards, and finally on to the Synod itself. All along the line the 
response was good. We had a message that the people wanted to 
hear, but which in the light of past experience they hardly yet dared 
to believe. 

Our message was not really new, but it had a new emphasis. 
We began with what most Africans readily accept: ‘In the beginning, 
God’. Then followed, ‘So God created man .. . and the Lord God 
paues a garden . . . and the Lord God took the man and put 

im in the garden . . . to dress it and to keep it’. All this could 
readily be understood and believed. Then came the attitude of our 
Lord to all created things and His assertion that ‘I am come that 
they might have life and that they might have it more abundantly’. 

How can abundant living become available to those who dress 
and keep the ‘garden of the Lord’? First of all by obedience and 
then by understanding. So step by step we led on to what we believe 
to be a sane approach to rural living at its fullest. Many still do not 
see how they can evaluate life except in pounds, shillings and pence, 
but many are getting a new vision and see that ‘life is more than 
meat and body than raiment’. 

Just as we were beginning our new approach, Government 
introduced a new system of education, based on rural science. This 
system took agriculture, hygiene and nature study and formed them 
into a central subject, called rural science, and grouped all other 
subjects round it. This new system came at a most fortunate time, 
and as it was right in line with our own ideas we gave it our fullest 
support. 

The new system was not well received at first. Many parents 
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believed it to be a scheme to keep rural children from getting 
employment in the townships; while the children, remembering the 
old system of school gardens where they did the work and the 
teachers and visitors took the crop, thought this was a new attempt 
to exploit them. Some educationists regarded it as just another stunt, 
and others, including some missionaries, said, ‘When you can grow 
better yams than the native farmer, we’ll listen to you’. It was not 
a very auspicious beginning, but the new system has won through. 
Some parents are now coming to visit the school farms and a few 
have asked to be shown how to follow the methods used at the school. 
One chief has actually adopted the new methods on his own farm. 
Children for the most part are enjoying the work and greatly appre- 
ciate the share that they receive of the crop. At one school where 
numbers increased to such an extent that the land was insufficient 
for all classes to have a farm plot, there was a great storm of protest 
when a plot was taken from Standard VI and given to Standard III. 
In one area the type of yam grown has been changed because the 
school demonstrated growing a better type. In another district the 
school was given what was considered almost worthless land, but 
when the school wanted to extend the farm it found itself hemmed 
in by people who were attempting to duplicate what the school had 
done. At one school children were helping to support themselves 
by growing rice at home as they had learnt to do at school. 

There is little doubt but that the scheme has come to stay. Not 
only are we growing as good yams as the local farmer, in many 
cases we are growing better yams, and better maize and cassava as 
well. In an area where shifting cultivation is practised we have been 
able to demonstrate that by new methods we can maintain, or even 
improve, soil fertility, in spite of almost continuous cultivation. 

We do not aim at making this course vocational, but at developing 
an appreciative outlook on rural life and occupations. We want to 
teach the dignity of labour, to give simple scientific explanations to 
many happenings customarily attributed to magic and ‘taboo’, and 
to show that agricultural progress will come only through skilled 
and educated farmers. The system is already bearing fruit in a 
broadened outlook. Some pupils have actually enquired how they 
could get set up as farmers. That is a new note to hear in a country 
where formerly every boy who could read and write went to the 
townships in search of employment. To-day there are over sixty 
first-grade elementary schools in the diocese using the rural science 
—— and with government-approved school farms attached, and 
there are calls for more. It has now become ‘the thing to do’. 

Not long ago church and school compounds, often several acres 
in area, were frequently the most severely eroded places in an area 
where soil erosion is becoming serious. The local African method 
of scraping a compound bare and then keeping it swept is disastrous 
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when carried to the much larger compounds of churches and schools. 
A light, sandy soil once made bare erodes very quickly in torrential 
downpours, especially if it is at all sloping. There were compounds 
so eroded that buildings were threatening to collapse and so gullied 
that vehicles could no longer pass through them. This was a bad 
condition to show at our local headquarters, when we were teaching 
moral responsibility in land ownership and the need for soil con- 
servation. With the support of the church authorities we launched 
a campaign for improving and Senenyens church and school 
premises. This meant grassing instead of sweeping, and as grass- 
cutting is a man’s job and sweeping a woman’s, this could not be 
accomplished without some adjustments. These have, however, been 
made and to-day there are very few compounds showing serious 
erosion. Many of them are nicely grassed and beautified with 
ornamental or fruiting shrubs and trees and in some cases with 
flower gardens and strong hedges or fences as well. This effort, it is 
true, does not bring abundant living, but it reflects an attitude which 
must be adopted before abundant living can become possible. 
Another mer effort was the spread of composting. In some 
areas a rough composting practice is used on compound plantings. 
Leaves and fine grasses are spread on the ground and dug in. But 
a simple method of composting in pits has been devised which in 
the tropical heat and moisture of the area rots almost any form of 
organic waste to a fine-textured compost in about twelve weeks. 
So widely is this new method practised that one bishop said he could 
visit hardly a compound without falling into a compost pit; and at 
a dinner, given to celebrate an archdeacon’s twenty-five years of 
service in the country, one course, according to the menu, was 
‘compost of fruit’. This method has proved most useful in helping 
to maintain soil fertility on school farms, and much of the planting 
done in eroded compounds would have been useless without it. 

As soon as interest in an improved agriculture began to grow 
among our people, largely due to our propaganda, requests for trees, 
shrubs, plants, seeds, improved fowls and rabbits began to pour in, 
and steps were taken to help make them available. Government 
distributes some of these requirements, but there is seldom enough 
for all who desire them, and so what we are able to provide helps 
to meet the demand, especially, although not exclusively, among 
the people of our ¢ and schools. Once, an African, when 
asked if he liked to eat eggs, replied, ‘I prefer to eat chicken’. When 
one understands that many local hens lay no more than fifteen to 
twenty eggs in a year, and that casualties among chicks from hawks, 
snakes, army ants are very high, the full meaning of the African’s 
reply becomes apparent. With the emphasis on a better balanced 
diet, eggs and meat increase in importance, and hens which can lay 
additional eggs are a valuable asset. 
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Even before our rural development programme began, the 
government department of agriculture advocated the laying down 
of demonstration palm plots, and a good many churches and schools 
responded. The number of plots at churches and schools has now 
greatly increased and some of them are thriving well. 

The object of the plots was to demonstrate that the oil palm, 
which grows wild in the country and furnishes the main export 
commodity of the area, can be cultivated; that by obtaining selected 
seedlings from government nurseries a more uniform type of fruit 
can be obtained and that if trees are planted at recommended spacing 
distances they will spread more freely and heighten less rapidly 
than wild palms growing in the more competitive conditions of the 
bush. The slower heightening of the palms allows them to come 
into bearing while they are still short and, unlike the wild palm, 
fruit-gathering can be done from the ground for some years before 
climbing becomes necessary, thus reducing the labour, time and risk 
involved in gathering the fruit. 

One of the Church’s great objectives has been a literate member- 
ship and much effort has been put into education of all sorts. At 
the present time there are over 85,000 children in the church schools 
of the diocese. But it is one thing to teach people to read and another 
thing to enable them to read. For people to read and to keep reading 
they must have literature suited to their liking and ability. There 
has been very little suitable, simple literature on rural themes avail- 
able in the tropics, especially on agriculture. Constant requests for 
help and advice were received, so some simple pamphlets were 
attempted. Seven have so far been produced, but there is a great 
need for more when time permits. From the beginning of develop- 
ments in West Africa education has admittedly been too theoretical 
and bookish except for occasional attempts to introduce a more 
practical note. Warnings of the result of such methods were given; 
but it was not until we were well on in the depression years of the 
thirties that the result was felt to the full. Then, when it was too 
late to make easy adjustments, the inevitable results of the training 

iven became all too obvious: education had been a preparation for 
ife apart from the rural community. Government, commerce and 
the Church itself had needed great numbers of literate workers of 
all descriptions and while the demand lasted the schools were 
praised for producing them, but as soon as supply outstripped 
demand and the unwanted literates wandered from township to 
township in search of employment and created an unemployment 
roblem, rather than drift back to rural communities and to the 
and, schools were condemned for educating people away from the 
land. Of course it was true, but no one complained so long as he 
needed the product of the schools. 

Thewhole problem is very clear-cut, but it will not be easily solved. 
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Christianity and so-called civilization came to a primitive, peasant 
people who lived a somewhat unstable but rather simple, closely 
integrated life. With an eye to progress, accomplishment and 
efficiency it was early seen that if Africa was to develop within a 
reasonable period she must be developed with the assistance of 
trained Africans. Consequently schools were established and training 
begun. The most venturesdme and enterprising children were 
gradually drawn into schools and fitted for the scheme of develop- 
ment that was envisaged. To-day we say that with more one t 
from the outset to-day’s dilemma might have been avoided. That 
is a debatable point, but in any event recrimination accomplishes 
nothing and it is doubtful if we would have shown any more wisdom 
at the time than did the pioneers of fifty to a hundred years ago. 

One thing is certain: a problem has developed and we have to face 
it and solve it to-day. During the years of traditional schooling 
education was directed towards salaried and professional occupations 
and not towards rural community development. During those days 
an entirely new class was born, new and strange to primitive Africa, 
a class which congregated generally in urban centres, obtained power 
through money, received what amenities were available and turned 
its back on the more laborious and less remunerative rural occupa- 
tions. At first the bulk of school-boys were drawn from the homes 
of people who had newly become Christians and there is little 
doubt but that during the years which have seen such tremen- 
dous change and development many people became confused in 
their thinking and viewed Christianity, education, a salaried position 
and western civilization as phases of the new life, while on the other 
hand primitivism, paganism, illiteracy and rural occupations— 
notably farming, which is completely wrapped in the mantle of the 
traditions of the past—were regarded as inseparably bound up 
together. Little wonder that a lad who has followed in the train of 
thousands becomes bewildered and chagrined when suddenly 
confronted with the fact that, without warning and for no reason 
understandable to him, there is no place in the system for him, and 
feels he has been tricked. Little wonder that, when told there is no 
demand for his labour and that he must turn back to the rural 
community, he becomes alarmed and even resentful for, on the 
surface, to turn back seems to him an admission of failure to achieve 
what others have accomplished and a return to the old paganism and 
backwardness from which others have long since escaped. 

One cannot help feeling that in a sense this generation has been 
victimized. For economic reasons that to them are inexplicable they 
are denied the prize for which they have laboured as conscientiously 
as any. Fortunately their fate need not be as calamitous as they 
now feel. One thing is certain: although war-time conditions tem- 
porarily halted the inevitable march of events, the coming of peace 
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will speed up the pace of the seeming tragedy which is overtaking 
them. Since the war began the numbers in elementary schools have 
doubled, and the number of young people caught in the present 
maelstrom will be greatly increased. Demobilized soldiers, moreover, 
nearly 100,000 strong, who have experienced a new mode of life, 
and the majority of whom have no intention of returning to remote 
rural districts, are demanding that they shall have first consideration 
in any opportunities to enter the much coveted field. 

Without doubt the day has come when a large section of young 
people, both boys and girls, must of necessity return to the rural 
community after finishing at the elementary schools and perhaps 
before long at the secondary schools as well. While to the youth 
affected at this time of transition it seems as though a dire calamity 
has overtaken them, to others interested in the development of the 
whole country and especially the rural areas it seems to be a time of 
unprecedented opportunity. If ever the rural areas are to progress 
they must be given educated leadership. The return of numbers of 
boys and girls who are literate and educated up to a point may be 
the dawn of a new day, provided they go back with hopes and 
aspirations uncrushed, and not disillusioned and embittered. 

It is very largely with this thought in mind that the Church, in 
this case represented by the three major non-Roman Catholic 
missions in south-east Nigeria, has decided to establish a rural 
training and demonstration centre. A large tract of several square 
miles of land has been obtained in a very attractive setting, and it is 
proposed to offer training aimed at richer, fuller rural living both to 
young people and to adults. Theoretical and practical courses are 
planned in elementary agriculture and forestry and in selected trades 
to boys who have completed the elementary school course, and in 
home-making in its fullest sense, together with gardening and poultry- 
keeping, for girls of the same standing. Later on it is hoped that 
similar courses, more elementary in character, can be provided for 
young people who have never been to school. 

A model-village for adults is to be set up, where selected families 
can live and conduct the affairs of their community under guidance, 
the upkeep of their homes and farms and the management of their 
church, school, model market and co-operative store all being a 
part of their training. Upon the completion of their training these 
families will then return to their own villages to become key families 
in a great programme of extension endeavour. 

he extension work will be based on teams of workers who will 

be trained in the Centre and then go out to selected areas to under- 

take projects which have been planned after a careful survey of the 

local conditions has been made by experienced workers. The 

extension teams, trained in agriculture and forestry, home-making, 

health and sanitation and in organized recreation and the principles 
25 
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of co-operation, should be able to make a comprehensive approach 
to rural living, and by co-operating with any other agencies at work 
bring about a basic integration of effort. The real function of the 
extension workers will be to educate the local people in new methods 
of working and to assist them in taking over full responsibility for 
the projects that have been undertaken and which from the beginning 
have had their consent. Once this has been accomplished the 
extension workers will move on to a new centre and work there. 

It is not expected for a moment that this scheme is going to 
meet more than a fraction of the needs of rural Nigeria, but what is 
accomplished should be of great significance to all those interested 
in the development of the country. The scheme envisaged is: 

1. To train young people, both male and female, schooled and 
unschooled, and return them to the rural community with a new 
vision of the possibilities there and a training which will fit them 
to take up activities of various kinds with the expectation of success 
and without any sense of frustration or inferiority. 

2. To prepare selected families to grasp opportunities in the 
countryside which are still there for the taking and to learn the art 
of co-operative action in work, worship, recreation and business 
and to lead the way to happier, fuller living in the rural villages to 
which they belong and to become spearheads for a programme of 
rural extension. 

3. To demonstrate as widely as possible the methods taught 
in the institution and the projects to be undertaken in the villages 

4. To make careful surveys of local village needs and to plan 
acceptable and practicable improvement projects which the people 
themselves, once instructed, will be able to take over and carry on. 

5. To prepare church rural extension agents who will be able 
to help villagers take up schemes for village improvement and work 
out a method of integrated endeavour which will lead on to a life 
that is truly abundant. 

There is probably little that is really original in this whole plan 
of endeavour. It is, rather, a blending of ideas and a programme of 
practical activity that has grown out of some years of experience of 
what seem to be the needs of the area at this present time. It is 
hoped that the scheme will be a pilot scheme and that whatever is 
accomplished of a worthwhile nature will be capable of repetition 
elsewhere; and that whatever lessons are learnt and experience 
gained will be of value to all Christian workers whose lives are 
dedicated to the uplift of rural people anywhere. The Christian’s 
rightful heritage is freedom from sin and all its implications and an 
abundant life lived by the power of God. 


KENNETH H. PRIOR 
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2. OBJECTIVITY AND IMPARTIALITY. By H. A. Hopces. 
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To-pay. By Dantet T. JENKINS. 
g. RELIGION IN THE UNIversITY. By Davin M. Paton. 
10. WoRK AND VocaTION. By W. G. Symons. 
11. ‘VOCATIONAL’ AND ‘HUMANE’ EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
By Louis ARNAUD REID. 
12. HALLS OF RESIDENCE IN MODERN UNiIversitigs: A Group Report. 
London. Student Christian Movement Press. 1s. each. 1946. 


4 Yypown has been of recent years, notably in the English- 
speaking world, but also elsewhere, a quite remarkable 
amount of attention devoted to the nature and function of the 
university. This is no doubt in part a symptom of that itch for self- 
analysis which is so marked a feature of our time; but it also springs 
from an awareness that the chaos of ideals and interests in which 
we live is very sharply focused in the universities. We propose here 
to summarize briefly certain lines which the criticism of the modern 
university has taken, to comment on a few recent books and to 
indicate some of the ways in which the discussion is of great 
importance for the Christian colleges in Africa and Asia. 

Our universities still for the most part adhere officially to the 
classical liberal ideal (stated fully in 1930 in Flexner’s book: Uni- 
versities, American, English and German, when it had been already 
long in decay). We may summarize this as: an austere emphasis on 
knowledge for its own sake; the demand that the university be free 
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of presuppositions, especially religious ones; a concentration on 
professor and subject rather than on teacher and pupil, so that the 
personal and pastoral function of the university is disclaimed, 
ignored or minimized; the study of current controversial issues as 
little as possible and, if at all, without responsibility for action. All 
this—which is still at the back of the minds of most university 
teachers, though it is now largely irrelevant as a guide for university 
policy—takes no account of, and has been almost overthrown by, 
two new factors. The first is the development of science and 
technology, and of specialization generally (‘knowing more and more 
about less and less’). Our ideals still presuppose the dominance of 
the Humanities: almost all our universities spend the greater part 
of their time and energies on science, usually ‘applied science’. 
(Oxford is a rare exception.) Secondly, our university theory pre- 
supposes some kind of more or less aristocratic élite: but the uni- 
versities are concerned with millions of students whose cultural 
background is of the thinnest and who are members of a mass 
culture. There is a glaring contrast between ideal and actuality; 
and a general bewilderment about how the gulf should be bridged. 

The attacks on the university in recent years have been many, 
but have had various points in common. Among them are these: 

The university lacks a dominating purpose. It no longer turns 
out the traditional trained and cultured mind, but it cannot readily 
resign itself to becoming a technical college. Nor does it know how 
or what to contribute to the needs of society. 

The university is remote from and out of touch with the real 
issues of our day. Students for the most part—especially perhaps 
the ablest—are no longer held by the academic curriculum: they 
follow prophets outside the university or are dominated by political 
enthusiasms more remarkable for emotional than for intellectual 
strength. 

The university is neutral and adopts the spectator attitude not 
only to political issues that convulse the community, but also to the 
ultimate issues of life and death, sin and salvation. This reinforces 
the irrelevance of the university and ensures that political and 
religious questions—of all questions that face human beings the 
most interesting—will be canvassed among students with more 
heat but less light. 

The university is supposed to be a community of searchers after 
knowledge: but it is not a community, it is argued, since most 
students are there to acquire not knowledge but the equipment for 
a better-paid job, and the university’s political detachment in fact 
amounts to covert support of the status quo. 

‘Bruce Truscot’, whose earlier, larger books, Redbrick University 
and Redbrick and these Vital Days, were the first British books on 
the university to be widely read since Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a 
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University, directs himself principally to the rehabilitation of the 
older liberal ideals and wants to make the university their effective 
servant. Granted these premisses, First Year at the University is an 
attractive and useful little book. But can they be granted? It is 
significant that all the way through he presupposes the arts student, 
not the scientist (to whom much of his advice, which is all about 
libraries and not at all about laboratories, is meaningless). He 
appears, moreover, to imply that a coherent understanding of life 
will emerge from academic study properly pursued, since he urges 
the student ‘to examine the claims of Christianity, to see what 
there is in them, if anything, which you cannot accept, and if you 
do accept them, to make open profession of the faith that is in you’ 
(p. 105). He does not, however, suggest that there will be any tension 
in the student’s mind between the assumptions of the Christian faith 
and the assumptions of textbook and lecturer: in actual fact this 
tension is very acute indeed. 

Dr White’s pamphlet, Calling All Freshmen, covers the same 
sort of ground, much more briefly. Dr White is a physicist, and has 
in consequence more to say for scientists. He draws specific attention 
to the ‘ugly rent . . . between the Literary Faculties on the one 
hand and the Scientific and Technical Faculties on the other’ 
(p. 21). He omits of set purpose the discussion of religion, which 
is well covered (for example by Professor H. A. Hodges in the 
same series). 

Senor Ortega y Gasset’s book is concerned with the cultural 
failure of the universities. It is an exceptionally lively and racy 
work in lecture form, and is based on a lecture given in Madrid in 
1930. The mission of the university is defined as to teach ‘the 
ordinary student to be a cultured person and a good member of a 
profession . . . it will profess to require of the student only what 
actually can be required of him’ (for instance, no pretence of 
‘research’ for higher degrees from ‘dud’ students: 


It will consequently avoid causing the ordinary student to waste part 
of his time in pretending that he is going to be a scientist. . . . Scandalous 
consequence: science in the true sense, i.e. scientific investigation, has no 
place in any direct constituent capacity among the primary functions of 
the university. . The selection of professors will depend not on their 
rank as investigators but on their talent for synthesis and their gift for 
teaching. When the student’s apprenticeship has been reduced to a minimum, 
the university will be inflexible in its requirements from him (pp. 73, 58). 


Scientific research is to take place in related nearby institutions, 
not in the university itself, which is given this definite and limited 
aim. This is a beautifully clear-headed book: ‘Indulgently dispose 
your mind to distinguish three things, each quite different from the 
others: namely, science, culture, and learned profession. You must 
renounce that restful light in which all cats are grey’ (p. 59). 
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The twelve pamphlets are the result of the work of a com- 
mission of university teachers, senior friends of the Student 
Christian Movement, which has been meeting and circulating 
papers for some years. The first six offer a more or less connected 
argument; the others are more detailed studies, in some cases (as 
the present writer’s) of mainly domestic British interest. 

The argument is roughly as follows: The modern university is 
very far from being presuppositionless. Among its concealed 
assumptions are: salvation comes by knowledge; there is progress 
in history; man is good, and since he lives on in the race, death 
does not matter (Dr Baillie). Moreover (Professor Hodges) the 
objectivity on which the university prides itself is both logically 
and psychologically impossible because the human reason is not 
as detached and neutral as the university has touchingly believed: 
it is, in fact, the prey of a variety of distorting factors, both individual 
and social. And the conclusion is drawn that: 


The very fact of wishing to be an honest and free-minded scholar 
implies certain ethical, social, and political decisions, which ought to be 
made explicit, and though we must be impartial in the sense of not mis- 
representing our opponents’ case, we must not be neutral and aloof 
(Oljectivity and Impartiality, p. 27). 


Rather, in the clash of ideological faiths, the Christian 


must labour to penetrate to the heart of the conflicting doctrines, to the 
spiritual attitudes underlying them, to experience in himself the intolerable 
tension of their mutual antagonism, and in the exercise of Christ’s royal 
priesthood, with which as a member of Christ he is clothed, to present 
the — world to the Father (The Christian in the Modern University, 
p. 24). 

The basis of the university, which can no longer be sought in the 
liberal and rationalist tradition, nor in the totalitarian reactions 
against it, cannot be found in the Christian faith either. It would 
be fatal to the university (Miss Emmet) because, since we do not 
have an agreed Christian outlook, it could only mean the imposition 
of a particular ecclesiastical dogma. It would also be fatal for 
Christianity (Dr Vidler), for it would mean dilution of the faith, 
and still worse confusion than we now suffer between specific 
Christian faith and diffused Christian ideas. ‘In a non-Christian or 
neutral nation the universities, being national institutions, ought 
also to be non-Christian or neutral—or consistently liberal or free’, 
and while Christians must ‘boldly bear testimony . . . it should 
be the ambition of Christians to set an example of open-mindedness 
in every sphere of study’ (Dr Vidler, p. 21). The university, then, 
cannot at present at all events be founded on a unified view of life; 
yet there must be some kind of general ethos embodying the values 
of western civilization and characterized by certain special values 
arising out of the task of the university as such and not imposed 
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upon it (Miss Emmet, pp. 14-22: and cf. Mr Forrester-Paton, 
p. 16-20). In that setting it is the task of Christians, and especially 
of the faculty of theology jrd Jenkins), to assert the rights of 
theology and to scrutinize from the standpoint of the Christian 
faith the other views current in the university, as well as to bear 
witness to that faith in the university in terms which it can understand. 

This whole discussion—which continues—is obviously of far- 
reaching importance for Christian colleges in Asia and Africa; and 
it is a matter of some regret that to date little has come from them. 
Fools, however, rush in where angels fear to tread; and even a very 
slight acquaintance with a few of the Christian colleges suggests 
certain points for attention. 

The position in India or China is different from that in Britain 
or America in at least two respects. The disintegration of knowledge 
into separate specialisms has been exported along with other aspects 
of western civilization, and at this level all the problems of western 
universities are reproduced in Nanking or Madras. But the situation 
is appreciably complicated by the presence not only of the chaotic 
western culture but also of the original Hindu, Muslim or Chinese 
culture, itself being broken down by the western ‘acids of modernity’. 
The resulting confusion and insecurity in the minds of men and 
women is, it would seem, even greater in the East than in the West. 

Secondly, the Christian colleges are already faced in China, and 
are likely to be faced in India in the near future, with a government 
more deeply interested in education and armed with a more coherent 
and aggressive nationalist ideology than any likely government in 
Britain or America (a situation comparable with, but by no means 
identical to, that in the ‘totalitarian’ countries). 

As against that, it is possible—in theory at all events—for the 
Christian colleges to take a more decisively Christian line than those 
‘national institutions’, our originally Christian universities of 
Britain and America. Our first question must be: In what sense is 
it true that in their teaching our Christian colleges are more Christian 
than, say, Cambridge or Harvard? Or is it not true that in the 
Christian institutions we are teaching one Weltanschauung in lecture- 
room, library and laboratory, and quite a different one in Bible 
class, chapel and study group? If this is an unduly pessimistic 
estimate, what are we doing constructively to discover, elaborate and 
proclaim a unitary Christian understanding of the world with whose 
aid the Christian community would be able to synthesize and 
criticize the various special subjects? 

It is likely that in the future the government institutions will 
dispose of ever-increasing funds, while the Christian institutions 
will be lucky if support remains at its present level. Under these 
conditions, if we seek to be the same kind of institution as the 
government colleges, but with a Christian flavour, we shall be 
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doomed to a second-rate status and finally to extinction. On the 
other hand, we are, by virtue of being private institutions, a good 
deal more free than the government institutions. Against our relative 
poverty we can set our relative freedom. 

May it not therefore be our task not to compete in well-established 
lines with the larger and richer government bodies, but to try to 
do the things that others do not do: to make a name for quality? 
Two possible lines suggest themselves: one is the development of 
some special subject (as the University of Nanking was for years 
unchallengeably supreme in agriculture) which we are specially 
fitted to do, and can do at a first-class academic level. The other— 
which arises more definitely out of the foregoing discussion—is to 
make our Christian colleges centres of synthesis. They are already 
favourably known for taking more interest in the students and being 
more genuinely communities, than the government colleges. It is 
doubtfal if there is yet an intellectual equivalent for these moral 
and spiritual excellences. Indeed, it is doubtful if many educated 
non-Christians in India or China have, au fond, much intellectual 
respect for the Christian faith. To ask the Christian colleges of 
Africa and Asia to attempt a task in which the old-established 
churches of the West have not recently had much success is, 
perhaps, to ask unreasonably much. But that is inevitable, of the 
nature of the Gospel: and if the mind of the East be not won, the 
heart will not be either. 


Davin M. Paton 


Additional bibliography. 

The most important recent book by far is Arnold S. Nash: The University in 
the Modern World (S.C.M. Press, 1945). It is a full-dress examination of the 
historical process by which the university arrived at its present crisis, together 
with tentative suggestions as to how it may overcome it, and contains a very full 
annotated ogy. ot 

Indications of how the discussion has proceeded since the publication of 
Mr Nash’s book—which has been widely read on both sides of the Atlantic—may 
be found (among other places) in: 

The Christian News Letter, Supplements Nos. 253 and 272; 

Christianity and Crisis, vol. iv. No. 7 (April 29, 1946), which contains an 
important article, ‘Conversion in Education’, by President Henry P. Van Dusen, 
summarizing the Harvard, Yale and Princeton Plans; 

The Political Quarterly (London), which devoted its entire number for October 
ned the — of the University’s nature and function; 

‘Grey Book’, by John Coleman, The Task of the Christian in the University, 
which takes up the work done on the theme—to a considerable extent by students 
and student leaders as well as university teachers—in the various parts of the 
W.S.C.F. Published by the World’s Student Christian Federation (13 Rue Calvin, 
Geneva; obtainable also from National Student Christian Movements). 1946. 

Mention should also be made of the new Universities Quarterly (10 Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1) the first issue of which appeared in November 1946. 
The Editorial Board includes Sir Ernest Simon, Sir Lawrence Bragg, Prof. R. H. 
Tawney, Prof. Bonamy Dobree and the Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 
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TWO AMERICAN PROJECTS FOR 
COUNTRYMEN 


— studies lately published by the Foreign Missions 

Conference of North America in the series “The World 
Mission of Christianity’ are certainly among the more stimulating 
missionary books available since before the war. Whether they deal 
with the essential historical background, as in The Medieval Mis- 
sionary, or with the central place of the family in culture trans- 
formation, as in The Family and its Christian Fulfilment, or with 
the whole scope of missionary strategy, as in Mr Merle Davis’s 
prophetic book New Buildings On Old Foundations, one thing is 
crystal clear: these subjects are facets of one task: to see them in 
perspective is to see them together. They are not separate interests 
to satisfy various types of mission readers, rather they are each parts 
of a grand whole. 

The Christian Mission Among Rural People} published in that 
same series, is a part of this comprehensive library on church policy 
methods. It is with this book, whose subject is the first of our two 
projects for countrymen, that we are concerned here. There is 
little doubt that this work may well become a future text-book on 
rural missions, just as Dr K. L. Butterfield’s work, especially his 
book The Christian Mission in Rural India, served the last two 
decades so well, and it is for this reason that our appreciation of a 
fine piece of joint thinking should be critical. Even after so long a 
growing period, the rural mission is so often thought of as a circus 
with trick riders, that we who are convinced of its place, not merely 
as an implication but as an obligation of the Gospel, must cultivate 
a critical and searching regard for our work which will give the lie 
to the idea that ours is merely an interesting and modern stunt. 

First, some necessary preliminaries. During the war, when the 
idea of such an omnibus book on rural missions took shape, seven 
North American missionaries happened to be home on furlough 
from India, China, Egypt, the Belgian Congo and Korea. Between 
them they represented the Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the United Church of Canada. ‘These four 
men and three women with wide experience of the main areas of 
the foreign mission enterprise, excepting Latin America, had before 
them the task of bringing together the discoveries in thought and 
action relating to the rural Church and rural living of the last 


1 New York: Rural Missions Co-operating Committee. Obtainable London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 
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quarter of a century. Their assignment also involved not only a 
judgment on the past practice and thought of rural missionaries, 
but a search for the insights which in this time would hold within 
them the dynamic for future work among countrymen the world 
over. They worked under the chairmanship of Dr Arthur T. Mosher, 
Director of Extension, Allahabad Agricultural Institute, India, and 
the book before us is the result. 

The necessity for such a re-evaluation of the Christian mission 
among rural people need hardly be argued at a time when every 
mission area has its own crisis in adjustment to face, in view of 
changes little less than revolutionary confronting the Church in the 
political, social and economic frameworks. It used rather easily to 
be imagined that over-specialization was the disease attributable to 
urban and industrialized society. A very brief study of rural work 
in North India makes the reviewer doubt whether rural missionaries 
and workers, national or western, are one whit less cursed by the 
same disintegrating disease which too often advertises our pride in 
‘my’ piece of work and to a great extent frustrates the Church’s 
growth. A book such as this should help to put us as individual 
technicians in our proper place and to show us where the contri- 
bution of our colleagues has its place in the ‘whole’ Gospel that 
we are here to proclaim. 

The fact that country people comprise so large a proportion of 
the world’s population has been often reiterated, but it is not so 
often that the reverse side of that truth has been realized, that ‘the 
city populations are replenished and increased by an influx of people 
from rural areas’. Here, once again, we are brought up against the 
fact of the rising index of population growth, which is full of meaning 
and relevance for our missionary thinking and which needs further 
study. Not only are the countryside and the country church the seed- 
bed of the city and town church in a biological sense, but ‘the 
Christian revelation becomes rooted and flourishes in rural society 
only as it is mediated through thoroughly rural experiences by men 
and women who love rural life even while they know its problems 
and pitfalls’. 

To make this process of deeper rooting of the Christian faith 
possible, the study group takes eight themes which, they maintain, 
dominate recent experience in rural missions. Part I of the book, 
entitled “The Report’, is concerned with studying them in detail. 
The eight centres of consideration are these: 

I. ‘The peculiar advantages of rural living for the development 
of a religious outlook. 

II. ‘The permeating implication of Christian faith in God for 
every phase and experience of life. 

III. The evangelistic influence of all activities that are conducted 
in conformity with the Christian spirit. 
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IV. The primary importance of the family in all human 
development and advance. 

V. The central place of the small neighbourhood in social 
welfare and custom. 

VI. The formative influence of group worship. 

VII. Renewed understanding of the nature of the Church: the 
necessity for it to become a true community. 

VIII. The fact that the principle of self-forgetful love applies 
as fully to the fulfilment of organizations as it does to individual 
persons and, particularly, that it applies to the Church. 

The advantages which the countryman has for appreciation of 
his environment and of natural religion and his disadvantages in 
lack of leadership, social amenities and political representation are 
studied, leaving the impression that advantages win the day. 
‘Farmers have faith in the future; no matter what tragedies come, 
this faith does not die.’ One must be forgiven for wondering whether 
that future hope is not rather the fear of an empty stomach. I shall 
not quickly forget the Negro farmer who remarked how hard it is 
to think of the beauty of God or of the babbling brook if you have 
an empty belly. That unsavoury economic truth has to be provided 
by the reader. 

Two emphases stand out in Part I to great effect. One chief 
day-to-day problem, and not in North India only, is how to help 
to create self-respecting, self-supporting and self-propagating 
churches out of groups of Christians who, with a heritage of serfdom, 
economic and social, have for far too long been pauperized by 
missions. The refusal to grow independent in the mass movement 
area of the northern United Provinces, the hard battle against 
litigation, debt and ignorance in the Christian colonies of the 
Punjab and elsewhere, the multiple problems of a suppressed 
Church, suppressed by western money and western institutions and 
church buildings, is an area of great need for enlightenment. We 
can be grateful that this book sheds light on just this point of need. 
Firstly, we are driven back to look again at the Biblical implications 
of stewardship. We are stewards not merely of our income—in spite 
of the majority of sermons on the subject—but of (1) material 
resources; (2) abilities and skills; (3) cultural resources; (4) the 
human body and (5) time. It is none too early for us to be driven 
back as we are here (p. 31 ff.) to the Old Testament teaching on 
stewardship. Our Lord, it can be argued, said little new about the 
stewardship of resources; ‘it is perhaps this very fact that has to 
such a large degree eclipsed consideration of the Will of God for 
the handling of resources. Perhaps in preoccupation with the new 
dispensation, with that which was unique in Jesus Christ, with 
that which distinguished the new Christian community from its 
Jewish ancestry, the valid revelations which God had given of His 
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Will beforetimes came to be neglected. Here is a seed-plot for those 
of us who are concerned with a situation of dependence and pauperiza- 
tion which seems so intractible. We need to work on it. 

The second subject in this section applies, but not exclusively, 
to that same condition. It is this: that ‘the achievement of Christian 
discipleship and witness to Christian faith in God are inseparable’. 
The important chapter, ‘Christian Achievement and Witness: 
Through the Whole of Life’, provides an elaboration of that 
contention and the point is well made. St Paul, as he shows in his 
Epistles, knew well enough the truth that the Gospel cannot be 
proclaimed by word of mouth without the silent support of a con- 
verted life and home and work, which surely is the inner meaning 
of that word ‘therefore’ in Romans x1, 1. Nor is the witness of a 
converted life, of Christian discipleship, adequate without the 
intelligent and spoken witness to the acts of God in history and 
in one’s own life. As the authors maintain, ‘both are phases of the 
same process. They are inseparable’. Taking one by one such 
activities as work, co-operating, health-building, studying, re- 
creating, teaching, witnessing—all activities of our Lord—we see 
how those same activities must express the whole witness of a 
Christian to his faith in God and to his experience of redemption 
in Christ. Before this truth our insistent divisions between evan- 
gelists and other types of missionaries, medical, educational or 
agricultural, stand condemned; here is the ground for saying that 
each and every Christian, whether he be a national or a wesierner, 
must be an evangelist in and through his technical skill, his home 
and his everyday activity. 

Part II expands certain of the principles laid down earlier, with 
the aim of relating them to specific problems and their solutions. 
There are many helpful propositions, especially as regards the trustee- 
ship of resources and the training of lay leadership, but the applica- 
tion could, one feels sure, be far more concrete. At least one reader 
has finished this section of rather difficult reading by wishing he 
had been told more about a little less, but perhaps that is the 
necessary cost of attempting to give a comprehensive picture of 
rural work. 

The Source Book, containing some of the most stimulating 
articles ever written on various aspects of rural work, covers over 
one hundred pages and is extremely valuable. Readers of the pub- 
lications of Agricultural Missions Inc., of New York, which has 
certainly done more than any other agency to create in Britain real 
concern with the rural mission of the Church, will be thankful to 
have its best studies in book form, added to which are a number 
of papers written by the study team of the book itself. The ‘Rural 
Bookshelf’ ends the volume, with an extensive bibliography, well 
arranged for practical use, though somewhat one-sided in its almost 
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complete lack of any mention of British or European publications. 
Although in this field as a whole our North American colleagues 
have so much to teach us of the British missionary societies, yet in 
the field of social anthropology and monographs on selected areas, 
our contribution has been considerable and is relevant to the subject- 
matter of this study of The Christian Mission Among Rural People. 
There is no doubt that this project for countrymen will provide 
material of real worth to thinking and action. Unfortunately 
its value will be impaired to many by its almost complete lack of 
Christian a a 4 background. ‘Too much stress need not be put 
on the discovery that of over 250 studies mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy only six are concerned primarily with the basis for this 
work, or on the fact that in a book of 334 pages less than ten deal 
with the essential Christian message. Far more serious is the not so 
silent admission that Christian theology may be left to other workers, 
for in a quotation used with appreciation by the authors we read: 


We have frequently said that Christianity is not just a theology but a 
way of life. . . . Then we left the phrase ‘Christianity a way of life’ hanging 
in mid-air until it became just as much of an abstraction as the theology 
which went before it.* 


The phrase ‘way of life’ receives its very meaning from its theo- 
logical basis and, if theology is to be so quietly relegated to one 
side, then we may well cease hoping to win the Church’s interest in 
rural missions. It is in this tragic fear of dogma, of Christian theology 
—and Christianity is wishful thinking and wholly irrelevant without 
them—that one discovers the root of a certain individualistic approach 
which will seem strange and over-strained to many European and 
British readers, of the lack of emphasis on evil and sin, as if sound 
techniques unaided can move man’s damnable individual and social 
selfishness, and of the lack of centrality given to the historic Christian 
Faith and Church. Unless we can place our rural work and thinking 
on a foundation in Christian revelation and history, we may well 
be doubtful whether it will stand the strain of time and of man’s 
evil. Archbishop Temple remarked: ‘If we have to choose between 
making men Christian and making the social order more Christian 
we must choose the former. But there is no such antithesis’. Never- 
theless we rural missionaries too often make an antithesis and 
destroy the ground of our work from underneath ourselves. 

It is at this point, I believe, that a justifiably well-known American 
project makes a contribution certainly relevant to rural missions, but 
not less so to the whole strategy of the modern missionary enterprise. 
In the autumn of 1945 I was privileged to see the vast central U.S.A. 
project called the Tennessee Valley Authority. “Why have you, a 


1 Quoted, on pp. 26-7, from Shirley Green: ‘A Church Program for the Rural 
Community’, in Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, No. 62. 
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missionary, come here?’ one of the directors, Dr Harcourt A. 
Morgan, enquired, taking me somewhat unawares. I replied: “To 
study the theology of T.V.A.’ Though I was the first of that queer 
breed in his experience, Dr Morgan told me, who look for the 
theology of a public corporation, yet for a week I saw in T.V.A. 
more Christian theology in practice and in administration than I 
suspect exists on many mission stations. 

Volumes and reports by the hundred are available for those 
interested in the project from the point of view of agriculture, 
electricity, utilization, engineering, health, management, personnel, 
administration or integrated thinking and planning.! Here there 
is only space to touch on two aspects of T.V.A. which give a clue 
to its Christian approach and to its relevance to Christian projects 
within the world Church. The two would appear both to supplement 
and to underline certain parts of The Christian Mission Among 
Rural People. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was, some fifteen years ago, 
set by Congress the task of developing the resources of the huge 
region through which the river Tennessee flows. For the first time 
in history it became a national policy that the resources of the river 
were not only to be ‘envisioned in their entirety’, but were to be 
developed in that unity with which Nature herself regards her 
resources. The purpose of this was plainly stated to be ‘to benefit 
the greatest number of people within the area’. As the late President 
Roosevelt stated, such a national plan for a complete river, involving 
the future lives and welfare of millions, ‘touches and gives life to 
all forms of concerns’. The methods of the past by which the 
individual technician did his job as an end in itself were deliberately 
repudiated and a unified approach had to be worked out. But how 
were experts and technical specialists, who were rarely trained in 
schools or universities to see the problems of the people as a whole, 
as T'.V.A. was obliged to do, to surmount these barriers of specializa- 
tion? Such specialization of function threatened the fundamental 
basis of ‘wholeness’ and unity in T.V.A., as it does in the working 
out of missionary politics. The solution was to be found in con- 
centrating upon the fundamental common purpose and common 
goal in a stubborn refusal to allow technicians to see their specializa- 
tion as an end in itself, which inevitably creates crippling disunity. 
That principle of the ‘common mooring’ contains a vital parable 
for us; the comprehensive or integrated approach cannot come of 
itself, however much desired. It is the result of missionary technicians, 


1 T.V.A. Democracy on the March. By David E. Lilienthal. Harmondsworth 
and New York: Penguin Books. Channeling Research into Education. American 
Council on Education Studies. Education for use of Regional Resources. American 
Council on Education Studies. The Common Mooring. By Dr Harcourt A. Morgan. 
T.V.A. publication. 
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clergy, doctors, teachers, farmers, nurses having their convictions 
focused on a common goal. May not the failure of many of our 
Christian projects be due, not to our lack of technical skill, but to 
the pride and blindness that refuse to see our techniques subordinated 
to a common purpose and a common goal? 

The second aspect of T.V.A. which may be considered as a 
comment on The Christian Mission Among Rural People is this: 
the T.V.A. is convinced of the fact that fundamental ideas matter 
most in this problem of resource development and utilization, cover- 
ing seven states in the U.S.A., i.e. an area all told about the size of 
England and Scotland; but that conviction of the common purpose 
by which the work of thousands of technicians is judged does not 
rest there. The whole organization and administration backs up the 
fundamental idea. An all too busy time in Knoxville and in Tennessee 
Valley persuades one that Dr Harcourt A. Morgan’s ideas have not 
been left to the directors, heads of departments or even supervisors, 
but have been taught continually until the clerks and office staffs 
and workmen at work on farm or phosphate plants can explain the 
sense they have of being a part of the whole scheme which will 
affect men and women in their homes, in their fields and in their 
churches. 

Two questions emerge for us: How far do our various mission 
administrations act as a channel for the ideas which emerge from 
missionary society headquarters or from the International Missionary 
Council? How far do we see the importance of keeping missionaries 
and Christian national workers informed of the large ideas or plans 
which will give their corner of the whole task a respect and an 
importance which in isolation appear to be lacking. The T.V.A. 
seems to give a pointer to the administrative side of our work, the 
importance of which can be so easily ignored in the day-to-day 
concerns in East or West. For rual workers especially, who often 
work in isolation and can be extremely lonely in thinking as well 
as geographically, this link between headquarters and the individual 
is of great value. 

The authors of The Christian Mission Among Rural People \eave 
their readers with this obligation: ‘We hope that this presentation 
will stimulate other workers, either individually or in groups, greatly 
to expand the sections in the report which for obvious reasons 
could not be treated fully in our study’. Both this treatise and the 
practice of T.V.A. have given us Christians working in various 
areas of the world a valuable overall picture of great possibilities 
and opportunities, as we set out to write in service for country men 
and women the next chapter in the history of rural missions. 


C. Murray RoGeErs 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM 


Tue CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE Hinbu. By A. G. Hocc. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 1947. 


te the new India the problem of how the Christian message is to 
be presented is fast becoming one of great importance. The 
preachers of the Gospel have to define both the content of their 
message and their attitude to the religious and philosophic heritage 
of the country. Through lack of adequate consideration of these two 
aspects of the question we have often tended to ignore the funda- 
mental clash between them that is involved. Dr Hogg clearly points 
out that there is no easy or ready solution of the problems that are 
raised in this connexion. The Christian enterprise in India is called 
upon to do some hard thinking in order to define its message in the 
setting of Indian thought; and Dr Hogg has now contributed a 
thought-provoking book on this urgent problem. 

He sets out from the thesis that the evangelist is under an obliga- 
tion to present ‘the full challenge of the ancient Christian Gospel in 
all its distinctiveness’ and the maintenance of this note throughout 
the book provides a salutary corrective to the somewhat prevalent 
attitude now current which attempts to modify the content of the 
Christian message to suit the cultural background of India. While 
Dr Hogg sees the need for a sympathetic understanding of Indian 
thought, he does not accept the process of adjusting the Christian 
message to suit the prevalent thought-forms of the country. He is 
convinced that such an attempt will damage the distinctiveness of 
the message to be proclaimed and we fully agree with his point of 
view. Dr Hogg is one of the few men qualified to express himself on 
this subject, for he comes to write this book after a lifetime of 
sympathetic study of the best in Indian thought, together with 
a wide contact with the ablest minds of India. The warning that he 
gives against the attempts now being made to import into the 
Christian Gospel elements that are foreign to it needs the careful 
attention of all who are concerned in the task of mediating the Gospel 
to India. 

There is a fundamental contradiction between the values of 
the Indian idealist and of the Christian believer, a fact which is 
brought out with great clarity in the argument of the first chapter. 


The exposition of the truth is a refreshing reminder of how strange | 


the Christian message must sound to men of other ancient cultures, 
like that in India. Its capacity to astonish and even to provoke has to 
392 
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some extent been lost upon us through constant familiarity and we 
are therefore unable to appreciate clearly the shock and the surprise 
administered by the Christian message to men nurtured in cultures 
other than our own. Can it be true, can things of the eternal be 
spoken of in such language, are | acco that are repeatedly raised. 
The Cross is still a stumbling-block to many, even as it was to the 
ancient Jew, and to some it is also foolishness, even as it was to the 
Greek. Hence, in any attempt to make a sympathetic approach we 
have no right to take away any part of the challenging relevance of the 
message that we have the duty to declare. To us who believe, it is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God and it has to be delivered 
as such in all its freshness, even though it sometimes shocks those 
who listen to us. Dr Hogg rightly points out that any attempt to 
‘christianize Hinduism’ will certainly entail ‘the risk of appearing to 
sanction the individualism of Hindu conceptions of Salvation’. 
Quoting Rudolf Otto, he points out that the religion of India turns 
upon an altogether different axis from the religion of the Bible and 
that the two cannot therefore be regarded as preparation and fulfil- 
ment. Reflective India always seeks to escape from the temporal, 
while the God of Christian Revelation is a God of History. The 
realism of the latter is in sharp contrast to the idealism of oy ag 
and the evangelist needs to grasp this fundamental contradiction 
before he sets out to proclaim his Gospel. 

Again, Hindu religious yew os is capable of great adaptation. 
All through the centuries it has been notoriously syncretistic. Even 
ideas that are not wholly in conformity with its main line of thought 
have in the past found safe harbour in Indian religious conceptions. 
Such ideas are from time to time accepted and woven into the 
thought of the country, provided they do not hurt the generai 
structure of the country’s thinking. In this sense much of Christian 
thought has found its way into Hindu minds and it is not uncommon 
to ‘practise Hindu rites and give them a Christian meaning’. Dr 
Hogg quotes Dr Devanandan and says that ‘Modern Hinduism is 
making claims on life that cannot be supplied by anything in 
Hinduism itself’. Hence our message should not just win for itself 
a momentary attention, but should take the hearer to the heart of the 
Christian Gospel. 

The evangelist in India needs to see the ‘consequential relation 
between the Gospel and the Church’. The emphasis on joining the 
Church as an essential part of the Gospel appeal is urgently needed 
as a corrective to the syncretistic tendencies in the country. This, we 
know, is an unwelcome emphasis and is often the cause of hardened 
opposition to Christian truth in a country that is said to be very 
tolerant. The tolerance of ideas that will lend themselves to a con- 
venient syncretism is itself the cause of the bitter intolerance of 
ideas and systems that refuse to be thus handled. If the Gospel is 
26 
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to be a distinctive message that will not let itself be absorbed in the 
main stream of the country’s thought, then it is always bound to 
encounter opposition. 

Again, the Christian religion is a realizable fellowship, with 
nothing in it of solitary religion. It is not, moreover, a matter of 
what man can achieve through his own effort, but of God’s achieve- 
ment. God strives in human history, seeking to redeem mankind. 
Hence the human part is surrender and not any acquisition of merit. 
The Kingdom of God comes to men and is not in any sense brought 
about by man. 

Since the Cross is the heart of the Christian Gospel, it is in the 
exposition of undeserved suffering that we find the sharpest contrast 
between Hindu and Christian thought. Dr Hogg has brought out 
this antithesis very clearly by saying that to the Hindu ‘There is no 
problem, for there is no undeserved suffering’, while to the Christian 
‘There is no problem, for it is right that there should be undeserved 
suffering’. The mechanistic explanation of the whole universe in 
terms of the Karma doctrine, with all its consequences in deter- 
minism and in making God an absentee landlord, is the real bane of 
Hindu thought, while the Christian Gospel, with all the richness of 
its content in redemptive suffering, is a challenge to minds that have 
been steeped in fatalism. 

This book is a careful study of a great problem of more than 
academic importance, and it should be read by all whose task it is to 
mediate the Christian message in India. 


PauL RAMASESHAN 
LONDON 





THE TASK OF THE PREACHER 


Heratps or Gop. By James S. Stewart. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. New York: Scribners. $2.50. 1946. 


w tpeon first impression left by these Warrack Lectures for 1946 is 
of a vivid personality. Here is a book for preachers by one 
who preaches, by one who is clearly more concerned about the 
hearer than the preacher, about the effect of a sermon rather than 
its art, about God’s converting power rather than man’s appre- 
ciative palate. For one reader at least this book has raised the haunting 
question, “When people come to hear me preach, do they hear 
God’s word ?” 
In all matters in which we set out to do God’s work, the im- 
portant consideration is not so much what we do as what God does 
with what we do. The only person who can speak God’s word is God. 
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This truth states both the preacher’s limitation and his real task; 
and though Dr Stewart does not discuss it directly in his lectures, 
it is implicit in and basic to all he says. 

In the lecture on “The Preacher’s Inner Life’, we have a straight- 
hitting sermon from a preacher to preachers. It raises all the throbbing 
questions which a preacher faces in the fulfilment of his task, all the 
demands which it makes of him. The focal problem for the preacher 
with respect to himself lies here—that if God has called him to be a 

reacher, it is not only because God wants him to preach, but also 

ecause God wants him. When God called Saul, He wanted Saul; 
and the task of a missionary with which Saul was entrusted was also 
the means of saving Saul. I know that God knew that apart from the 
discipline of the Christian ministry I myself could not be saved. But 
with this conviction goes the other, that always the message I deliver 
must be greater than myself. My own spiritual life may not be the 
measure of my message. I preach not only what I know, I also preach 
what I know God has committed to me to proclaim. Only in the case 
of Jesus was the man the measure of His message. 

In two lectures entitled “The Preacher’s Study’ and ‘The 
Preacher’s Technique’, Dr Stewart drives home the conviction that 
the preacher, in spite of the paradoxical implications of his task, is 
nevertheless a workman called to do a straight job which demands 
resource, diligence, toil and craftsmanship. The preacher must love 
his work. But if warning was needed against a preacher exhibiting 
his craftsmanship, we have that also in these lectures—in a wide 
variety of quotations lightly carried which march with the argument 
without obtrusion; in passages of great vehemence or of subdued 
wistfulness which enlist the emotions in the service of thought 
without confusing or weakening it; and again in a lyrical note which 
breaks out here and there, carrying the spirit forward but without 
lightening the challenge to decision of the will. 

In “The Preacher’s Theme’, Dr Stewart takes us to the world of 
the New Testament and sets us alongside that band of preachers who 
turned the world upside down. If a reading of this chapter does not 
mediate to a Christian God’s call to him to be also a witness, then 
such a Christian is insensitive indeed. 

Perhaps one is wrong in expecting to find in such lectures a 
setting forth of the Christian theme in the context of the other great 
themes of. religion. But is it not true, nevertheless, that Christian 
preaching is concerned not only to proclaim God’s deed over 
against man’s sinfulness, rebellion, scepticism and carelessness; but 
also to proclaim God’s deed over against man’s deeds of religious 
observance, human goodness and mystical achievements. The 
Christian Gospel comes with shattering irrelevance both to the Hindu 
and to the Buddhist out here in Ceylon. 

In “The Preacher’s World’, Dr Stewart gives us an able analysis 
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of the human situation to-day, and the manner of describing it in 
terms of ‘tension’ is especially appropriate. Indeed this analysis 
with which Dr Stewart begins makes clear at the very outset that the 
preacher’s concern is to conceive his sermon as worship, so that in 
worship, which alone can resolve all human tensions, the Christ 
becomes both the object of worship and the subject of proclamation. 


D. T. NILes 
WELLAWATTA, CEYLON 





THE APPROACH TO THE BANTU 


La PuILosopHi£E BaNTove. Par P. PLacipe TeEmMpeELs, traduit du néer- 
landais par A. RuBBENS. Elisabethville: Editions Lovania. 1945. 


Sige writer of this book, a Roman Catholic missionary in the 
Belgian Congo, has raised an awkward problem for all who 
are concerned for the welfare of the African Negro and other so- 
called backward peoples, specially awkward for those who teach them 
or preach to them. As he says, we Europeans have assumed that the 
mind of the Negro is a tabula rasa or is at most occupied with a few 
childish fancies and stupid customs which we may safely ignore, 
as they will count for nothing once we have imbued him with our 
higher culture. The facts do not bear out this flattering assumption. 
For one thing, European ideas are a mixed lot. They include that 
great unacknowledged religion and philosophy, that money is the 
only god and the sole fundamental reality. This is quickly picked up 
anywhere by those who are inclined that way. Even in the most 
favourable case, an intelligent and well-disposed Negro, who has 
received the best training, secular and religious, that Europeans 
can provide, very often acquires only a veneer that may peel off 
at any time, leaving him much as he was before or possibly worse 
off than his ‘savage’ kinsmen. Father Placide Tempels argues that 
our civilizing mission to the Negro cannot succeed unless we recog- 
nize that he already possesses, as an integral part of his own culture, 
a definite and coherent system of ideas very different from our own. 
If teachers and missionaries understood this Native philosophy and 
made their appeal through it, not in spite of it, they might produce 
more permanent and valuable results. Alternatively, even if we 
suppose the Native philosophy altogether erroneous, the error must 
be understood first before it can be removed. But it is quite clear, 
if Father Placide Tempels is right, that the Bantu system of thought 
is not silly, childish or incoherent, though liable to corruption by 
magical practices; and ought to be taken seriously. 
Father Placide Tempels may be wrong. Only those who have 
really tried to understand the mind of the Bantu are entitled to 
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judge. His manner and his matter, however, inspire confidence. 
He is modest in his claims, careful in exposition and well aware of 
the difficulty of translating these now alien ideas into modern 
European languages saturated with entirely different forms of thought. 
I say ‘now alien’, because there may possibly be something like a 
universal system of primitive thought, of which the present-day 
Bantu would be a variant. The European variants could be discovered 
from early literature, and relics of them may survive to-day, overlaid 
by the main stream or streams derived from the explicit formulations 
of Greek philosophy through medieval and modern western 
literature. 

It would be unfair to the author and to the reader of this review 
to try to condense the general exposition of Bantu thought into a 
few sentences. It is safer to use an example mentioned by the author. 
One Negro, A, curses another, B, and shortly afterwards B dies. 
A Native tribunal will hold A responsible for B’s death as much as if 
he had stabbed him with a knife, and A himself will not repudiate 
the charge. In judging of this case forget our usual assumption that 
there is no causation except mechanical causation and remember 
that on the face of it the evidence for A being the cause of B’s death 
is as good as that usually available, according to the rules of the text- 
books of Logic. Forget also our sharp distinction between the 
material and mental; our assumption of self-contained individuals 
and substances and of death as the complete extinction of life. 
Think, instead, of the world as a close-knit hierarchy of living forces 
or centres of energy, with God as the supreme creative centre, men 
next, all ordered according to their social standing (not excluding 
those who have died), animals, plants and lifeless things at the lower 
end. Life-forces are all interrelated and capable of varying in intensity. 
Unhappiness, disease, death are all a lowering of intensity of different 
degrees. Happiness is essentially a raising of life-force. There is a 
natural order or balance of life-forces, and injustice or injury consists 
in the malevolence of one person lowering the intensity of life-force 
of another below its proper level. Malevolence may employ a variety 
of agencies ; living men, deceased ancestors, or humble lifeless tools. 
There is no reason to distinguish sharply between a whole-hearted 
curse and a stab in the back; both are equally malicious and may be 
equally effective or ineffective according to circumstances. 

Among European philosophies, that of Leibnitz (granted one 
drastic alteration) could be fitted to the Bantu scheme best and 
Whitehead’s would do pretty well too. What is perhaps most alien 
to our present way of thought is the conception of a fixed social 
hierarchy based on the rule of primogeniture with dead ancestors 
included in it. Our Teutonic and Celtic forebears of two thousand 
or even one thousand years ago would hardly have thought it strange. 

Since the Bantu system of thought is monotheistic and theocentric 
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and includes the notion of moral obligation, Father Placide Tempels 
concludes that it opposes no fundamental obstacle to Christianity. 
This is probably true. Yet there are difficulties which he does not 
discuss. Can the Bantu be expected to understand the Nicene Creed, 
which embodies very abstract and specifically Hellenic modes of 
thought? If not, are missionaries to reformulate it or to set aside 
traditional dogmatic formulations, after the manner of the Quakers? 
If, as Father Placide Tempels says, the idea of a covenant between 
God and man is contrary to Bantu thought, because the higher 
cannot be under obligation to the lower, then that is certainly an 
obstacle to understanding the Old Testament and a good deal of the 
New. Lastly, what can a strictly hierarchic system make of the 
Crucifixion? It is true that St Paul found many Jews and Greeks of 
his day who could not understand it and most of those who now call 
themselves ‘rationalists’ cannot either. 

I can imagine an intelligent Bantu replying to all this, that he 
could quite well assimilate one coherent system of European philo- 
sophy, but that the unstable mixture of half a dozen, which he 
actually finds, is more than he can manage. 

To answer this challenge we should distinguish two things; and 
the distinction makes the difficulties just raised look rather super- 
ficial. Are we trying to make the African realize what it is to bea 
good European? If so, he must start with some specific European 
tradition; say, the French Catholic or the British Protestant. He will 
need to become thoroughly soaked in a great deal of the history, 
thought and literature, old and new, of that country, and perhaps 
to live there for a time. But from that standpoint he has a way into 
the whole European heritage. To accomplish all this he needs high 
intelligence, real interest, a long time, and has to do a great deal of 
hard work. Only a very few can possibly manage it. Or are we trying 
to produce good or better Africans; not just a few but a great many? 
And are we for that purpose spreading (in their own idiom) the 
Good News that Peter and Paul told to Jews and Gentiles? In that 
case not only must secular teaching be different, but the whole of 
Christian teaching must be rethought in the Native idiom. Perhaps 
the shortest route would be through the Old Testament Prophets, 
who faced, in terms of the social and political troubles of their own 
day, the universal human predicament, the blindness and _per- 
versity of men and the disasters that follow. This is not simply a 
matter of translating Hebrew words from Isaiah or Jeremiah into 
words of another language. It is something a great deal harder; but it 
might cut out, what seems superfluous and a stumbling-block for 
this purpose, the peculiarities of our present European ways of 
thought. 


A. D. RitcHIE 
EDINBURGH 
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MISSIONARY HISTORY IN SIAM AND INDOCHINA 


UNE CONTROVERSE ENTRE MISSIONNAIRES A S1AM AU XVII® SrkcLE. 
Aux ORIGINES D’UNE EGLISE: ROME ET LES MISSIONS D’INDOCHINE AU 
XVIIe Si&kcwe. 
By HENRI CHAPPOULIE. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1943. 


6 is little short of amazing that these books could have been 

published in Paris during the German occupation and 
published in such good style. Even in such a piece of serious historical 
research there are odd sentences here and there which it is difficult 
to believe would not have raised the ire of the Gestapo. No doubt 
the writer himself must have indulged in secret glee that they did 
‘get past’. The actual labour required in the production of these 
volumes must have been enormous. The erudition is perfect as far 
as such research can be perfect. So often books of this kind are 
almost unreadable except to the expert. But, in the lengthy intro- 
duction to the documents in the first of these volumes and in the 
painstaking researches of the larger volume, Dr Chappoulie is so 
lucid in his writing and so captivating in his style, that even to a 
foreigner his work becomes entrancing. 

Let no one be put off because these volumes deal with contro- 
versy. There have been controversies in missionary work ever since 
the classic dispute of Paul and Barnabas over John Mark. Let no 
one suppose, either, that such controversies are the monopoly of 
non-Roman Catholic churches. They belong also to Rome, with her 
ordered life and discipline; they belong, as these books reveal, even 
within the great Society of Jesus, which is by no means free from 
internal strife. ‘The value of these books, apart from their contribu- 
tion as historical works dealing with an important part of the 
expansion of the Church, is in the fact that they discuss the kind of 
problems which are likely to face missionaries in any age. They show 
once again how difficult it is for the Church, which knows neither 
Greek nor Jew, to triumph over nationalistic animosities. Here their 
realism, as over against sentimental assumptions, is to be com- 
mended. ‘They show how in the field of conduct it is impossible to 
impose ready-made abstract rules upon a new situation; how, in the 
words of the writer, ‘Rome marquait ainsi son réalisme qui s’opposait 
a la doctrine absolue et toute idéologique du Religiosus negotiator’ 
(one of the documents discussed and included). It is easy for non- 
Roman Catholics to say ‘casuistry’, but every missionary (and not 
only missionaries but any pastor) knows that such procedure is 
inevitable. Abstract rules are one thing, concrete situations are 
another. 

Both these books deal with great personalities, members of the 
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Society of Jesus, and especially with one personality, Lambert de la 
Motte, who in a remarkable degree displayed the defects of his 
virtues. After all, the history of missions is the history of great 
missionaries. But, there is no attempt at hero-worship. Here we 
have sober, objective, historical writing of a kind only rarely found 
in dealing with such topics. 

The first volume deals with the work of Pierre Lambert de la 
Motte, a French Jesuit who was created Bishop of Béryte and Vicar 
Apostolic to Cochin-China, and who arrived in the capital of Siam 
on August 22nd, 1662. The Portuguese were the most numerous 
European group in the country, where they had established Chris- 
tianity. There were secular priests under the Bishop of Malacca, 
Jesuits who had come from Japan, where Christianity had been 
proscribed, and Dominicans who belonged to the congregation of 
the East Indies, with its Vicar General at Goa. The situation of 
Lambert in face of the Portuguese was difficult. Lisbon regarded 
herself as being in control of all ecclesiastical appointments in the 
area. To both secular and regular clergy directed from Goa, Lambert’s 
coming was regarded as an intrusion. The situation was particularly 
delicate in relation to the priests of his own order, who had 
been at work in Annam for half a century and had done magnificent 
work against great odds. Violent quarrels occurred between the 
agents of Lisbon, the clergy of the patronal and the Jesuits, which 
rebounded on Lambert. He was scandalized by the way in which 
the Japanese Jesuits evaded the discipline imposed by Rome on 
missionaries with reference to engaging in trade. They were trading 
in goods contrary to the regulations issued by Pope Urban VIII in 
1633. Hewrote to the Pope, tothe Congregation of Sacred Propaganda, 
and to the Assembly of clergy in France, asking that these Jesuits 
be denounced. He sent back his companion Jacques de Bourges in 
1663 on a mission to gain the sanction of the Pope against them. In 
1664 he was joined by another French Bishop, Frangois Pallu, 
Vicar Apostolic of Tonkin, a much milder man, who employed 
himself in trying to make peace between Lambert and the 
Portuguese. In this he was helped by two French Jesuits—Joseph 
Tissanier and Pierre Albier—who had been driven from Tonkin by 
the fierce persecution there. Together they advocated a mediating 
policy on the question of commerce. The strict regulation might be 
relaxed in the case of necessary trade, as for example when trading 
was required for the subsistence of missionaries. It was pointed out 
that by acting as chaplains to traders they might receive fruitful 
introductions to mandarins and become ‘religious negotiators’. They 
pointed out that certain trading was inevitable and that it had long- 
standing tradition behind it, going back to 1582 and Pope Gregory 
XIII. They appealed to the Jesuits of France. In 1665 Francois 
Pallu left Siam to return to Europe. Lambert was left to struggle 
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alone. His bellicose spirit broke out afresh. As a result, an excom- 
munication was launched against him in the name of the Holy Office. 
The war was now on between the French Vicar Apostolic and the 
Portuguese. In 1667 Lambert issued in Siam a Pastoral Letter 
formally accusing members of the Society of Jesus of flagrantl 
violating the regulations about trade. All this led to a rena 4 
independent examination of the practices undertaken by Thomas 
Valguarnera, who had been in the Orient since 1640. He sent the 
Congregation of Sacred Propaganda a sober and sincere document 
which led to the issuing of new rules. These rules undoubtedly owe 
much to Francois Pallu, who had been at the Court of Rome since 
1667. They were issued by the Roman Curia as Sollicitudo pastoralis. 
All this is told with great artistry and fine sincerity in the Introduction. 
Therest of the volume contains the documents concerned with theissue. 
The second book is the first volume on “The Origins of a Church’. 
It tells how temporal power, through the accidents of history, was in 
the hands of the kings of Portugal and Spain throughout the East 
Indies, and how serious abuses had grown up. In 1640 Portugal, 
restored but weak, could no longer take responsibility for missions 
in the East and the newly founded Congregation of Sacred Propa- 
ganda took matters into its hands. It sent Bishops to Japan and placed 
a Vicar Apostolic in Goa who could act without civil intervention. 
In 1649 Alexandre de Rhodes asked Rome to send Bishops to 
Cochin-China. A response was made in France and the Foreign 
Mission Seminary was started. With the arrival of the first French 
Vicars Apostolic there opened a long period of sad conflicts. The 
Portuguese authorities refused to recognize the intervention of 
Rome, and the religious, especially the Jesuits, were placed in a sorry 
predicament. To whom did they owe allegiance, to the newly 
appointed Vicar Apostolic or to the Archbishop of Goa? Over a long 
period both sides appealed to the Popes. Alexander VII, Clement IX, 
Clement X and Innocent XI successively refused to take account of 
the complaints of the Portuguese. Alexander VIII reverted to 
favouring the Portuguese, but his successors returned to the former 
policy. In 1696 the Pope created several Vicars Apostolic in the 
Chinese Empire, drawn not only from the Paris Seminary but also 
from the religious orders, Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Augustinians. This volume, which takes us up to 1679, tells in a 
compelling manner the history of this quarrel, a history which has 
not before been written. It is in five parts. Part I tells of the mission 
of Portuguese Jesuits to the Annamites. Part II relates the story of 
the Congregation of Sacred Propaganda in face of the Portuguese 
nationals. Part III tells of the arrival of the French Bishops. Part IV 
ives an account of the aid given by Popes Clement IX and X to the 
rench Bishops. Part V relates the establishment of the authority of 
the French Bishops in Indo-Chinese missions. 
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Both books contain a very full Bibliography and are carefully 
indexed. They are important for the light which they throw, not 
only on the domestic problems which are perennial among mission- 
aries, but also on the inevitable relationship between missionary 
propaganda and political realities. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 
Setty Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 





A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS FORCES 


Tue Great RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN Wor Lp. By various authors. 
Edited by Epwarp J. Jurji. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
$3.75. 1946. 


A tapes turmoil of the past generation has left its mark on religion 

as on every other feature of human life. What has taken place 
and what is the condition of the religious life of the world? These 
are questions to which every student of religion and every missionary 
wants an answer; and this book provides it in authoritative fashion, 
each religion being treated by a recognized expert well known in his 
field. It is not exactly a ‘first reader’ for the person who has never 
looked at all profoundly at the religions of the world, but it furnishes 
the serious-minded student with a valuable survey. 

Japanese Shinto, in its forms as a popular cult and as the national 
faith, has been subjected to such a terrible experience by the crushing 
defeat of war that no one knows what its future will be. ‘To be under 
the guidance of such a scholar as Dr D. C. Holtom means that one 
is in a position to learn almost all that can be known at this stage in 
the aftermath of the war. The declaration of the Emperor Hirohito 
on January 1st, 1946, disavowing his divinity, must have a profound 
influence on the religious mind of Japan, an influence the final out- 
come of which is as yet incalculable. We are also in the dark as to 
the direction of the trends in Confucianism and Taoism in China. 
That country is still in the furnace, even though the war with Japan 
is over. What will these religions be like when order succeeds chaos? 
In his two discussions of these ancient faiths Professor Lewis Hodous 
has given us, out of a lifetime of intimate contact with China and 
things Chinese, an exceedingly fresh and balanced interpretation, 
based on a number of significant studies made in recent years. 

It is when the reader is brought into contact with Buddhism and 
even more with Hinduism, Islam and Judaism, that he is made to 
feel the rise of a new spirit in these faiths, with their enthusiasm and 
their sense of mission to the world. The article by Dr A. K. Reischauer, 
a missionary of wide experience in Japan, traces the long and 
checkered story of Buddhism and gives us an insight into its present 
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condition in many lands. His presentation also gives us a glimpse 
of new trends, coming out of the realization of its educated leaders 
that something must be done if Buddhism is to play a significant 
part in the new Asia that is to be. 

In Hinduism the stirrings of new life are far more advanced 
and powerful. Dr J. C. Archer, of Yale University, and a former 
missionary in India, provides the necessary background for an 
appreciation of what Hinduism has been and what it stands for 
to-day. Even more might well have been said, however, of the 
confidence with which Hindu leaders are facing the future, claiming 
that basic philosophical Hinduism is destined to be the solvent 
of all the religions of the world. The popularity of Professor 
Radhakrishnan and of his books in the western world gives great 
encouragement to his friends in India. The beautiful new temple 
in Delhi within sight of Government House, a temple to which 
Untouchables as well as caste Hindus are freely admitted, is the 
centre of attraction for many young Hindus who look for a new day 
for their religion. 

The present reviewer wonders whether others will not be especi- 
ally impressed by the discussion of Islam by the editor himself, 
Dr E. J. Jurji. Not only does it afford a masterly presentation in 
brief compass of what Islam is and how it came to be, but presents 
the rather startling factor of the sense of world mission which 
characterizes the Islam of to-day—and in the face of its chief rival, 
Christianity: 


Moslem thinkers are constantly reminding the church of her failure to 
cope with the recurrent epidemic of war, of her fruitless measures in dealing 
with the racial issue, and her current failure to make a contribution to the 
solution of the economic evils of mankind. 

So, ‘Why not try Islam? 

The article on Judaism is provided by Rabbi A. A. Neuman. 
Here the whole story of the Jew and his religion is briefly and clearly 
set forth. As in many recent discussions by Jewish writers, the 
attitude adopted towards Christ is that the Christian Church has 
made a great mistake to claim Him as the Messiah and as divine. 
Jesus was a Jew, it is insisted, and has made a most important Jewish 
contribution to the world’s religious life. In fact, both Islam and 
Christianity have been ‘by God’s design . . . Israel’s apostles to the 
heathen nations’. 

The volume closes with three articles on the great branches of 
the Christian Church. Father G. G. Walsh writes on Roman 
Catholicism, quoting frequently from the great Roman Catholic 
writers and from recent Papal encyclicals. Dr J. L. Hromadka, 
formerly of Prague and now at Princeton, has had close contact with 
Eastern Orthodoxy. After relating the essentials of its long history, 
the writer lays emphasis on the terrible upheavals of social and 
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political life which have occurred in the lands where Eastern Ortho- 
doxy has been a powerful influence, and whose end cannot yet be 
seen. 

The final article on Protestantism comes from Principal John A. 
Mackay, whose oecumenical outlook is widely known. One of the 
most valuable aspects of his contribution is the appraisal of recent 
movements and tendencies in Protestantism in Europe and America. 
This is in no way marred by the curious slip of calling justification 
by faith the ‘formal’ principle of Protestantism when ‘material’ 
principle must have been intended. 

Without doubt this book is essential reading for the missionary 
who seeks a deeper knowledge of the forces with which he must 
contend in proclaiming with confidence the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


EpmMuND D. SopPER 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





RAMON LULL AND ISLAM 


Foot or Love: The Life of Ramon Lull. By E. ALLIson Peers. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1946. 


je contemporary prominence of questions which concern the 

world of Islam endues this book with a particular interest 
and relevance. The author is a specialist in the mystical literature of 
the Spanish middle ages. After publishing a ‘Life’ and translating the 
works of St Theresa of Jesus and of St John of the Cross, Mr Peers 
translated three books by Ramon Lull and now initiates us into 
Lull’s life and his work of apologetics. 

The book throbs with the author’s admiration and sympathy 
for the ‘fool of love’, who renounced a dissolute life at the instigation 
of the remarkable women whom he loved and who succeeded in 
impelling him into a love for Jesus Christ. A man of deep passion, he 
remained so all his life, and in the service of the most difficult of all 
causes—the conversion of Islam. 

Mr Peers analyzes briefly the controversial writings of Ramon 
Lull and his attempt to prove the truth of the Faith, by means of 
demonstration, to the pagan, the Jew and above all the Muslim. At 
the same time Mr Peers sets out to show with what passionate and 
far-sighted tenacity this Apostle strives to win for missions the 
support of the Pope and of the University, seeing the need for the 
foundation of monasteries and university Chairs, where Arabic and 
Hebrew would be studied, Muslim thought deepened and confronted 
with the Gospel and where courageous and instructed men, ready to 
sacrifice their lives, would be prepared for confronting Islam. 
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It was a wonderful, right-minded vision, but it is still, even 
now, hardly more than a sketch in the rough. Ramon Lull’s suc- 
cessors have been few and far between and, like him, often mis- 
understood. Henry Martyn, Gairdner and others on the Protestant 
side still need a larger body of consecrated, instructed followers 
devoted to the conversion of Islam. Are our missionary societies 
with work in Muslim lands really concerned with training men of 
the calibre demanded by Ramon Lull? We must hope so, and not 
expect results too quickly, for it is a work which calls for patience, 
study and faith (an aspect of missions in Muslim lands upon which 
the White Fathers seem in particular to have seized). 

There have been studies of Ramon Lull, but French-speaking 
Protestantism, in spite of its missionary commitments in Muslim 
areas, does not seem hitherto to have concerned itself with making 
this rich personality known, or with bringing out all that he reveals, 
over and above the man of the medieval era, of the great missionary 
of modern times. Let us hope that some day we shall have a life of 
Ramon Lull set in the perspective of the present age, to inflame the 
hearts of modern knights in the way that Lull himself demanded 
in The Book of Contemplation: 


I see the worldly knights going across the sea to the Holy Land, and 
imagining that they will recapture it by force of arms: and at the end they 
are all exhausted, with their purpose unfulfilled. And so I have seen that this 
conquest is not to be achieved except, Lord, as Thou, with Thy apostles, 
hast achieved it, by love and prayer and the shedding of tears. May it be, 
therefore, that consecrated, religious knights will set forth on the road, 
armed with the sign of the Cross, filled with the grace of the Holy Spirit; 
that they may go and preach to the infidels the truth of the Passion and that, 
for love of Thee, they may do what Thou didst do for love of them. And they 
may be sure that, if they face martyrdom for love of Thee, Thou wilt hearken 
to them in all that they seek to do to Thy glory. 


R. H. LEENHARDT 
Paris 
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TRINIDAD VILLAGE. By MELVILLE J. HERsKovitTs and Frances HERSKOVITS. 
New York: Knopf. $4.75. 1947. 


<—o is an intimate study, by outstanding American anthropo- 

logists, of life in the village of Toco. Since 1939, when this 
patient and friendly investigation was made, there has been a ferment 
in West Indian thought and life, but probably the basic pattern of 
living in this small agricultural and fishing community has changed 
but little. The authors use a microscope, so to speak, and examine 
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in detail a single specimen held in the ‘slide’ for several months. 
They claim that their book is ‘the first full anthropological study ever 
to be made of a Protestant Negro culture in the English-speaking 
Caribbean’. In focusing attention on one small group, they have 
produced a vivid and highly informative picture of ‘Toco and the 
many-sided life of its people. Those who are concerned with Chris- 
tian missions, and particularly those who are engaged in Christian 
work in the West Indies, will find much that is suggestive and 
rewarding. There are salutary judgments expressed which may well 
provoke a revision of methods. 

Various aspects of peasant life are described and intimate glimpses 
given of the pressure of poverty and the resultant low standards of 
living. It may come as a surprise to some readers to learn of class 
distinctions in a community where most people are down to, or 
below, a bare subsistence level. It is good to read of the people’s 
efforts, through honest work and mutual self-help, to achieve some 
measure of economic security and with it psychological security as 
well. Other subjects discussed are indicated by chapter headings: 
‘The Functioning Family’, ‘The Rites of Death’, “The Role of 
Religion’, ‘Divination and Magic’, “The Avenues of Self-expression’. 
One serious weakness (in the reviewer’s opinion) is in the scant 
treatment of ‘formal education’, which occupies only two short 
paragraphs. What little is said is favourable. For instance: “The 
earlier grades are well taught. Such a high standard of performance 
is demanded and achieved that the proportion of those in the district 
who can read, write and figure is quite high’, but the authors would 
seem to doubt whether ‘formal education’ cuts deeply into the life 
of the Tocoans. 

The reader needs constantly to bear in mind the fact that he is 
reading of one particular, small and circumscribed area and to 
remember that on some points Toco may differ considerably from 
other rural areas (and still more sharply from towns and ports) of the 
West Indies. Undoubtedly much that happens in Toco is typical of 
the whole Caribbean. Customs, such as the passing of a child over a 
coffin just before burial, magical beliefs and practices, love of cere- 
monial and display (to give examples) are probably common to the 
West Indian Negroes, as they fit what remains of their African 
heritage into a way of life greatly influenced by European impact. 
The main stream of ideas is probably the same, but in different 
islands and localities it takes some surprising twists and turns, with 
the result that the scene may be considerably changed: here the 
stretch of the stream may be comparatively clear and bright, there 
rather dim and murky. 

In some ways Toco seems to show up in a more favourable light 
than many other West Indian settlements. The discussion of family 
life, for instance, indicates that Toco has a reasonably stable and 
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happy home-life, whether parents be married or living together 
without the marriage-tie—‘keeping’, as it is called. Sexual laxity 
does not seem to prove a very big handicap to the rearing and 
training of children. This may be so in Toco, but it is often otherwise 
in other parts of the West Indies, where the tendency to promiscuity, 
loose-living and parental irresponsibility seems to be on the increase, 
and where the hurtful effect on the children is marked. 'The Royal 
Commission of 1938 reported: 


Several witnesses assured us that there is at present no tendency towards 
an increase in marriages, and that among the extra-legal unions, casual and 
promiscuous practices were on the whole gaining at the expense of what is 
described as ‘faithful concubinage.’ 


The same Commission emphasized the urgent need to produce a 
higher standard of family life and the peculiar obligation resting 
upon the Christian churches to work together to bring it about. 

The discussion, again, on superstition—its hold on the peasant 
mind, its practice and influence—does not present a very disturbing 
picture in relation to Toco. There is much to make an educated man 
smile, but little that appears sinister. We have known villages, 
however, where the very atmosphere has been menacing and for- 
bidding, and where life was obviously darkened by fear due to 
obeah. Perhaps Dr and Mrs Herskovits were not able to penetrate 
fully into the secrecies of. magical practices; perhaps Toco suffers 
from a particularly mild inoculation of this evil. But in some other 
parts of the West Indies the observations of the Royal Commission 
are near the truth: 


It does appear, however, that the psychological effect of their activities 
may be serious, leading now and then to unrest, madness, violence, and 
even murder. From a social standpoint, perhaps the greatest danger is the 
preaching of hatred and fear, and it is on these that the obeahmen depend 
for their profits. The charges which they exact are said to be relatively large 
and out of all proportion to what a labourer could afford to pay. 


A third instance is provided by the authors’ description of ‘The 
Shouters’—one of the many sects which find so congenial a soil in 
the West Indies. They are depicted as if they are a persecuted, 
purifying minority, and the authors find it hard to understand why 
the ‘Trinidadian government legislates against them and so elevates 
them almost to the status of martyrs. It may be that ‘The Shouters’ 
deserve the tribute which is paid to them, but more often these sects 
offer a debased form of religion and produce emotional excess leading 
to moral decline. Much of the excitement induced is unhealthy— 
physically, psychologically and morally. 

To sound these notes of caution is not to detract from the merit 
of the book, but rather to indicate its limitations. Within those 
limitations we are given a very illuminating study, which deserves 
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scrupulous attention. There is much which should be taken into 
account by those who desire West Indian progress and by those 
who wish to permeate the life of the community with Christian 
ideals and standards. Two points, in particular, should provoke the 
more regular religious denominations to self-examination: the 
failure to offer a type of worship congenial to the psychological 
make-up of the people and the failure to work out a really democratic 
participation in the affairs of the local church (controlled too rigidly 
from a remote headquarters). On both aspects a good deal may be 
learned from what the authors say about ‘lodges’, which provide a 
colourful and ‘native’ ceremonial and give scope for self-government 
and the development of qualities of leadership. 

We warmly commend this book, and hope that it will be supple- 
mented by similar investigations in other areas. 

J. LesL1zE WEBB 
Harrow, MIDDLESEX 





RELIGION IN COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 


RELIGION IN HicHER EpucaTION AMONG Necrogs. An Evaluation of 
Religious Services in Colleges for Negroes. By Ricuarp I. 
McKinney. New Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. London: 
Oxford University Press. 20s. 1946. 


a setting out to ‘determine the present status of the religious 

policies and programmes in the colleges for Negroes and to 
examine the significance of these for the Negro student in view of 
the social setting of the education of this minority group’, Dr Richard 
I. McKinney undertook to meet a need that has long been felt in 
this field of human knowledge. His study is the first comprehensive 
appraisal of what the Negro colleges are doing for the development 
of character and efficient personality among their students. 

The author, a Fellow of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education and now President of Storer College, went about 
his task in a highly scientific manner. He selected for personal visita- 
tion and intensive study sixteen class ‘A’ Negro institutions of 
higher learning and also gathered data from forty-two colleges on 
administrative provisions for religious work on their campuses. This 
information covered such areas as formal and informal religious 
services, directors of religious life, courses offered and the calibre 
of instructors giving them, financial provision for religious work, 
volunteer student religious organizations and what students thought 
about the religious life and programmes offered by these colleges. In 
addition, the author secured pertinent information by means of 
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questionnaires answered by 1345 upper-class students in fifty 
class A and class B Negro colleges and universities. Before he under- 
took to interpret this material he made a comprehensive survey of the 
historical background of education among American Negroes. His 
first chapter is devoted to a valuable review and commentary on 
efforts to educate and christianize the Negro prior to and since the 
Civil War. 

This study is attractively written and helpfully supplemented by 
numerous tables which enable the reader to comprehend quickly 
important facts and figures in summary. The author’s findings and 
recommendations emerge as a natural sequence to his relentless 
quest for facts to support his main hypothesis. 

Early in the book Dr McKinney explains what he is looking for 
and reiterates it throughout the study. This is his thesis: 


The psychological effects of caste barriers upon the Negro in American 
society demanded, among other things, those spiritual forces which bring 
about the integration and realization of the self without which life loses its 
essential meaning. For this reason, the place that is given to religion in 
agen’ education among Negroes becomes a matter of no small concern 
(p. 44). 


In seeking to find how well the Negro college in the past and the 
present has enabled its youth to make a successful adjustment to 
life within the severe limitations of a socio-economic caste system, 
the author has succeeded remarkably well. He secured ample material 
at the sources, he analyzed it, organized it and interpreted it in a 
sympathetic and scholarly fashion. 

No longer need educators of Negro youth or of American youth 
in general wonder what part religion plays in equipping a student 
to live effectively and creatively. Dr McKinney provides many of 


_ the answers. For example, he analyzes the following problems: 


What about compulsory Chapel and Chapel programmes? Do 
faculty members by precept and example provide an adequate 
religious interpretation for their students ? What are some of the 
major personal problems still unsolved by student counsellors? 
What are the present trends in faculty-student co-operation in 
planning wholesome voluntary religious activities? What are tax- 
moped colleges doing to meet the religious needs of their students 
in the face of State laws forbidding religious instruction? Progressive 
educators and religious leaders on and off the college campus will 
welcome this book with enthusiasm. It is indeed a comprehensive 
study, long overdue, and one that has been executed with consum- 
mate skill by one of the most brilliant scholars in the field. 
WILLIAM J. FAULKNER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


27 
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THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE 


Die BEGRUNDUNG DER MISSION IN DER KATHOLISCHEN UND EVANGELISCHEN 
MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT. By HaNs ScHARER. (Theologische 
Studien. Eine Schriftenreihe herausgegeben von Karl Barth. 
Heft 16.) Zollikon, Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag. Fr. 2.20. 1944. 


Tr} HANS SCHARER worked for six years as a missionary 

among the Ngadju-Dayaks in South Borneo. Impressed by 
the great importance of ethnological research on the part of the 
missionary, he studied the burial-festivals of the Dayaks. Returning 
to Europe with a collection of myths, sacred stories and songs about 
these burial-rites, he continued his study at Leiden University, 
where he received ‘with distinction’ his degree, with a thesis entitled: 
‘Die Gottes Idee der Ngadju-Dayak in Siid Borneo’ (“The Idea of 


God of the Ngadju-Dayaks in South Borneo’). Through the Basel | 
Missionary Society, Dr Schirer became the president of the con- | 
ference of missionaries in Borneo, whither he returned in September © 


1946 to lead this mission work. 

The question of the basic motive of the mission is to-day, as 
Dr Scharer says, the most important aspect of missionary doctrine; 
and his treatment of the question is of particular importance, for he 
opens the way to a new basis founded on the Evangelical Reformed 
interpretation of missionary doctrine. Dr Schirer examines Die 
Katholische Missionslehre im Grundrisz (The Catholic Mission 
doctrine of missions in outline) by Josef Schmidlin, the church 
historian and specialist on missions. Schmidlin derived many of his 
theories from the Protestant missionary doctrine of Gustav Warneck 
and brought them into line with the Roman Catholic point of view. 
He also discusses Die Stellung der Heiden zu Natur und iibernatur 
nach dem H. Thomas von Aquin (The relationship of the heathen to 
nature and the supernatural according to St Thomas Aquinas), by 
P. Dr Thomas Ohm, who was a pupil of Schmidlin. In his missionary 
doctrine Schmidlin starts from a double basis—the supernatural 
and the natural. ‘God is not only the creator of the world, but also 
the author of all religion.” God has, because he is the Creator of the 


world, put into every human soul a divine likeness. Missionary | 
work does not mean the saving of sinful man, but his restoration. | 


This restoration has its starting-point in the supernatural likeness to 
God, which was destroyed through sin, while the natural is only 
obscured. Missionary work is possible because man is naturally 
concerned with religion, because of his need for it. 

Characterizing the basic motive of missions in Evangelical 
missiology, Dr Schiarer analyzes the missionary doctrine of Gustav 
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Warneck and The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, by 
Dr Kraemer. He discusses Warneck’s view that, while Christianity 
is the perfect religion of truth and salvation, other religions are not 
without a longing for the truth and an indication of the way of salva- 
tion. Man, though fallen through sin, always remains related to God. 
According to Warneck, the possibility of missionary work exists, 
Dr Scharer maintains, in the Christian as well as in the heathen 
world, and he shows that the latest writings on missiology by Drs 
H. Frick, K. Hartenstein and S. Knak are not basically different 
from the missionary doctrine of Warneck. Dr Scharer characterizes 
the point of view stated here as: ‘eine sowohl als auch Theologie’. 
In his opinion this corresponds to the views expressed by Dr Kraemer 
in the fourth chapter of his book. Dr Scharer therefore concludes 
that there is really no difference between Roman Catholic and 
Evangelical missiology. The latter is determined by the Neo- 
Lutheran and Neo-Calvinistic theology. It is a pity, Dr Schirer 
maintains, that no notice has been taken of what men like Kohlbriigge, 
Blumhard and Theodorus Harnack had to say for the benefit of 
theology, the Church and missions. 

Dr Scharer rejects the double basis for missionary doctrine, 
since it does not coincide with the doctrine of the Evangelical 
Reformation. There cannot be a double basis for the Revelation of 
God, missions and missionary teaching. If the theory of a double 
basis is consistently followed out, it will end in the theology of 
St Thomas Aquinas, or in relativism, or in the religious myth of 
Bruno Gutman, who did not really differ from Rosenberg or Stapel. 
The basic motive of missions cannot rest on God and man, on 
Christian and heathen, but only on the working of the Holy Spirit. 

While much may be said for Dr Scharer’s argument, he does not 
seem, to the present reviewer, to say clearly that the contrast is not 
between Christianity and the non-Christian religions, but between 
the Christian Faith and the non-Christian religions. 

There is certainly no connexion between the Gospel and a 
similar religious line of thought on the part of the heathen. But the 
missionary to the non-Christian religions must search for starting- 
points and for a manner of speech in which he can intelligibly 
preach the Gospel, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, in contra- 
diction to these non-Christian systems. This does not exclude 
recognition of the fact that it is the Holy Spirit Who is at work. On 
this point Dr Scharer will probably outline the Evangelical Reformed 
school of thought in his next book, on the practice of Gospel-teaching, 
which is awaited with interest. 


C. W. NortTIER 
LEIDEN 
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A PIONEER IN CHINA 


KarL GUTZLAFF ALS MISSIONAR IN CHINA. By HERMAN SCHLYTER. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard. 10 Kr. 1946. 


HEE is one of the most thoughtful missionary biographies to 

appear in recent years. It is in the series of publications of 
the Swedish Society for Missionary Research. Written in German, 
it is also provided with a full summary in English. 

The author conceives his task as in part one of interpretation. 
He sees in Giitzlaff the earliest outstanding representative of a kind 
of missionary who was to loom large in Protestantism in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. This is what Schlyter calls the 
‘individual mission’ as contrasted with the ‘society mission’ and 
the ‘church mission’. It is what we usually term the ‘faith mission’— 
undenominational, emphasizing ‘itinerant work and quick evan- 
gelization’ rather than operating through stations and founding 
congregations. 

Giitzlaff’s is a fascinating story. German born and educated, 
moulded by Pietism, going out at first under the Netherlands 
Missionary Society (1827), but soon (1828) breaking with that 
organization and oming an independent missionary, Giitzlaff 
went first to the East Indies, then to Siam and then to China. It 
was to China, where the door was all but closed to the missionary 
and even at the time of his death only slightly ajar, that Giitzlaff 
directed his chief energies. He made journeys along the coast distri- 
buting Christian literature, and even penetrated short distances 
into the interior before treaties made this legally possible. He dreamed 
of using Chinese to reach all of China and to that end organized the 
Chinese Union. He trained and employed Chinese preachers who 
at one time numbered, according to his count, two hundred. From 
the young British colony of Hong-kong as a base, he sent them 
inland and received from them glowing reports of operations in the 
various provinces of China. Financial assistance was chiefly from 
Germany through societies which he called into being. German 
missionaries came to help him. A large proportion of his Chinese 
preachers proved to be fraudulent and their reports pure fabrica- 
tions. Giitzlaff was too trusting and too sanguine. Yet some of his 
men were genuine. A prodigious worker and a great linguist, he 
translated the Bible in whole or in part into Siamese, Chinese and 
Japanese, and prepared other literature. Although the Chinese 
Union seemed to be a failure, Giitzlaff contributed largely to enter- 
prises which were far from transient. He laid the foundations for 
continuing German missions in South China. His was one of the 
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major influences in the inspiring and shaping of Hudson Taylor and 
so in creating the China Inland Mission. 

The author has carried through his labour of love with distin- 
guished success. His book is well written and very readable—although 
the English summary, being necessarily very condensed, is rather 
heavy. The book is extremely stimulating. In good scholarly fashion, 
it is well grounded in the sources in both manuscript and print, 
and is buttressed with the appropriate footnote references. One 
wishes that more had been given on the inner life of Giitzlaff, but 
the omission may be due more to paucity of available information 
than to deliberate neglect. We must also note that while Giitzlaff 
was one of the earliest representatives in Protestantism of the 
individualistic, free lance foreign missionary, he is by no means the 
first in the history of the Church. He had many predecessors in 
non-Protestant Christendom. Such were many of the Irish peregrini 
who between the sixth and tenth centuries were so numerous in 
western Europe. Parallels are also to be found in some of the Eastern 
churches. Something in the genius of Christianity inspires them. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN CHANGING CHINA 


CHINA AND EpucATIONAL AuTONOMY: The Changing Réle of the Pro- 
testant Educational Missionary in China, 1 1937. By Atice H. 
Grece. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. $3.00. 1946. 


te the title indicates, this presentation of a relationship in educa- 

tion is given from the point of view of nationalism, the 
autonomy of China versus the foreign missionary. In each of the 
periods dealt with the Chinese background is given first, again with 
the emphasis on political aspects, although cultural and other 
phases are included. 

The 130 years covered are divided into four periods, the last 
of which has only begun: first, ninety-five years of growing relations 
with western powers and slow social change in China; second, 
twenty-five years of brewing revolution, renaissance and a rising 
tide of nationalism; and third, ten years under the Kuomintang. 
The book is extremely concise and very fully documented with one 
quotation for nearly every page, thirty-five pages of notes and six of 
bibliography. It is fully indexed. It is objective and clear cut, with 
the most significant items selected. The book will take its place as 
the authoritative presentation of this aspect of cultural relations 
and mission activity. Miss Gregg has made a most important con- 
tribution. 
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In dealing with the close of the first period she states: 


It is within the realm of possibility that, had the powers shown any 
consideration for China during these one hundred days instead of wringing 
further concessions . . . the policy of the Reformers might have won general 
support. 


This opinion may well be pondered at the present time. Missions 
have a larger responsibility for diplomatic and cultural relations 
than has so far been generally realized. 

Christian schools began with Morrison, the first missionary in 
China. Charity schools were very generally established. Boarding 
schools aimed to train missionary helpers. In 1877 missionaries were 
in residence in ninety-one centres, with 511 out-stations, and there 
were 347 schools, with 5917 students. But during the latter part of 
this period education came to be regarded as a function of the state 
and hence as secular, and many considered that the task of the 
missionary was not education but evangelism, a view that is still 
widely held. In connexion with the establishment of Christian higher 
education, Miss Gregg cites ‘the growing conviction on the part of 
certain missionaries that Christianity would never become rooted in 
China through the efforts of missionaries alone . . . missionaries 
were making slow headway in evangelism’. How far subsequent 
developments confirmed this view Miss Gregg does not disclose, 
since she is concerned with the other aspect. In fact, the missions 
which emphasized education have been more successful than others 
in building the Church. 

Miss Gregg brings out the very important part which the China 
Christian Educational Association has played, in the development of 
Christian education, since its organization in 1877 as a committee 
to prepare schoolbooks and as the Educational Association of China 
in 1890, with a change of name in 1915. It enabled educational 
missionaries to co-operate and took the leading part in working out 
the negotiations for registration which form the climax of the 
process recorded in this book. 

The part taken by Communists in initiating the anti-Christian 
movement is well analyzed and gains in significance in the light of 
present developments. Greater emphasis might have been placed 
on the fact that government regulations were principally directed 
against Japanese educational penetration in Manchuria rather than 
against Christian schools. As it is, the reader gains an impression 
of far more antagonism on the part of the Government than there 
really was. For example, Fan Yuan-lien, Minister of Education, 
is represented as very blunt and critical, yet at a conference called 
a little earlier on the initiative of the writer of this review, he and 
the distinguished educators who accompanied him were most 
friendly and sympathetic, although uncompromising on the govern- 
ment position. 
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This reviewer would make several comments. First, a number of 
missionaries and others were over-sensitive concerning the nation- 
alistic implications of their status. This point has now been cleared 
up. The situation was never as bad as they thought. Second, this 
reviewer is quoted by Miss Gregg as follows: ‘For some decades 
missionaries have been planning to turn their work over to the Chinese 
Church. They have been waiting until they were good and ready 
before doing so.’ Missionaries are a strong-minded generation. Too 
many other changes are overdue. Will they too have to wait for some 
external pressure, or will missions have the wisdom to act in advance? 
Third, an appendix gives in full the appeal of the Educational 
Association of 1902 for trained educators. To-day there is an appeal 
for missionary specialists for China. There is need for restudy in 
view of the fact that the alumni of Christian schools are now per- 
forming many of the functions of the earlier missionaries. Fourth, 
the book does not place enough emphasis on the 250 Chinese prin- 
cipals who were a gift to the leadership of the Christian movement 
on the part of the Government owing to registration. With few 
exceptions they have given a good account of themselves and have 
generally enhanced the Christian position of their schools. Fifth, 
the book does not do justice to the Christian character and contri- 
bution of these schools. Thus, following the anti-Christian move- 
ment, registration and the taking over by Chinese principals, the 
Christian middle schools increased their number of baptisms from 
460 in 1932 to 2400 per year in 1935-36 and 1936-37. The number 
of enquirers also greatly increased. Finally, the book refers to the 
Christian community as the one per cent. Christian education is the 
ten per cent, for up to 1937 one-tenth of the students above the sixth 
year were in Christian schools. They are the most powerful asset 
of the Church in China. The book gives grounds for optimism as to 
their future. 

[art H. Cressy 

New York City 


A TAMIL CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Lire OF Port H. A. KrisHNA Pitiat. By Sir Davin Devaposs. With a 
Foreword by A. J. Appasamy. Mylapore, Madras: The Madras 
Law Journal Press. Re 1. 1946. 


HIS book of less than one hundred pages, written by a dis- 
tinguished member of one of the leading Christian families in 
Tinnevelly, will be full of interest to all who are familiar with that 
region, or indeed with any part of the Tamil country. It is a record, 
carefully compiled and of much historic value, of the conversion 
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to the Christian faith, about a hundred years ago, of the ancestors 
of many who are now prominent in the public life of South India. 
Others may find it difficult to follow the intricate family relationships 
and to bear in mind the stately and elaborate names of the twenty 
or thirty individuals who play their part in the story. 

Yet, if they will take a little trouble and read with attention the 
earlier part of the book, they will be well rewarded. They will find 
not only a fascinating picture of High Caste Hindu life of the last 
century, but also a moving account of the spiritual conflicts and 
external barriers through which many gifted young men of the class 
which we now consider the least responsive made their way to the 
feet of Christ. The subject of the biography, H. A. Krishna Pillai, 
is the most important poet and scholar as yet possessed by the Tamil 
Church, and is acknowledged by all as a classic figure in Tamil litera- 
ture. Until his thirtieth year he was a rigid High Caste Hindu. At 
the age of twenty he led a ‘punitive expedition’ against a small 
Christian community near his home. To escape arrest by the police 
for this violent raid he fled to Palamcotta, and later was employed 
by the missionaries as a teacher of Tamil in their schools. 

Sir David Devadoss, a retired High Court judge and the writer 
of this biography, speaks of the missionaries with discriminating 
sympathy, emphasizing in almost every instance their love and zeal, 
but not disguising their frequent misunderstandings and occasional 
mistakes. In none of the conversions narrated in this book is the 
missionary the chief influence, though the first acquaintance with 
Christian doctrine and the Bible naturally arose from contact with 
them. The poet’s younger brother and two student friends became 
interested in religious ideas through the conversation of an Anglo- 
Indian layman and, looking closely into the traditional Hindu sacred 
literature, grew deeply dissatisfied. By study of the Bible, Paley’s 
Evidences and other English books borrowed from a school library, 
and by impassioned discussion among themselves, these three young 
men came after three years to the desperate decision to break through 
every obstacle and follow Christ. No one was more horrified than 
Krishna Pillai, but ultimately, through the influence of his brother 
and his brother’s friends, he too became a disciple and was baptized 
in 1853. The story of this momentous change is given in his own 
words. 

But the missionaries were indispensable protectors and friends 
to the converts and as a rule the relations between them were of the 
happiest. To a reader of the present day it seems almost incredible 
that the baptism of the first three heroic young men, who had thrown 
away every earthly possession and hope, for their convictions, was 
delayed for three months because the missionary insisted on their 
sacrifice of the long tress of hair which he considered, though they 
did not, a symbol of Hinduism. But it is important to note that it 
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was the missionary who ultimately gave way, and that the con- 
troversy ‘raised them in his estimation’. 

The simplicity and restraint of the narrative are admirable, and 
Sir David Devadoss may be congratulated on his success in making 
the chief actors in his story living persons to the reader. The poet, 
impetuous, irascible, golden-hearted and generous to a fault, stands 
out as the central figure in a large and very individual family group: 
the brilliant younger brother, Muthiah, who bore the brunt of the 
first reprisals; the mother, highly educated though illiterate, who 
so passionately resented the conversions of her two sons, yet at the 
age of fifty-five became the most ardent Christian of the whole 
family; the wife, married at the age of nine, who at first fled in horror 
from her caste-breaking husband, but returned to spend thirty-four 
more years in devoted ministry to him; the numerous sons and 
daughters, all dutiful and loving, yet able to follow their own ideas 
and, if need arose, to manage their deeply honoured parents. Tamil 
Christianity has its own distinct complexion and a vigorous character 
of its own; and this little book is an excellent introduction to the 
understanding of it. 

ELEANOR McDouGaLL 

LONDON 


THE HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM 


Inpia’s Hinpu-MusLim Questions. By Ben1 Prasad. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 1946. 


te book by Professor Beni Prasad, formerly Professor of 
Politics in the University of Allahabad, is a useful contri- 
bution by a Hindu to the solution of the problem that India is facing. 
As the number of victims goes on growing day by day the Indian 
tragedy must lie ever more heavily upon the hearts of all Indian 
atriots. Professor Prasad, who died as this book was being pub- 
ished, was a Hindu. His aim is to tell the story of the rise and 
intensification of this conflict through the years of the present 
century. 

Professor Prasad tells the whole unhappy story with much 
moderation and impartiality. What blame he bestows falls mainly 
upon the foreign rulers and that mainly for their policy of drift, 
due in fact to their foreignness. But he does not stress these faults 
on our part; still less does he award blame to Muslim as against 
Hindu. His aim is to emphasize what they possess in common and 
‘to get round the barriers that shut off sympathy and comprehension’. 
He has many suggestions to make for cultural integration and political 
settlement. “To attempt a territorial redistribution’, he says, ‘is to 
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stir a nest of hornets.’ How dangerous the hornets have become is 
more and more evident every day. 

It is well that a Hindu should undertake this task of reconciliation 
and one hopes that he may obtain a hearing. A similar irenic task 
might well be undertaken by a leading Muslim. It would be better 
still if joint statements and appeals over the names of leading 
members of both communities could be broadcast. The joint appeal 
of Mr Jinnah and Mr Gandhi has set an example that might be 
widely followed. The reviewer can hear in the quiet counsels of 
Professor Prasad the voice of a great Indian statesman, no longer 
with us, Srinivasa Sastri, saying to the unruly students of Poona, 
‘Let reason rule, not passion’. But who heeded him then and who 
will heed this quiet voice to-day? 

Nico, MACNICOL 

EDINBURGH 





RACE RELATIONS 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND Race Prosiems. By JAN H. HOoFMeyr, 
Johannesburg: S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 1946. 

Race ATTITUDES AND EpucaTIon. By E. G. MALHERBE. Johannesburg: 
S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 1946. 

SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT Race. By ETHEL J. ALPENFELS. New York: 
Friendship Press. 25 cents. 1946. 

SEEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN Race RELATIONS. By BENJAMIN E. Mays. 
New York: Friendship Press. 25 cents. 1946. 


T= first two of these brief studies of the race problem are the 

first and second of the Hoernlé Memorial Lectures, delivered 
in 1945 and 1946 respectively. Both are admirable. As Dr Hofmeyr 
says, ‘The reformer in the field of race relations often fails through 
not paying sufficient attention to the hard facts of public opinion, 
and to the necessity of securing a modification of these facts as a 
condition of progress’. This is most true of the Union of South 
Africa. Under a democratic system of government there can be no 
substantial improvement in Native policy without a profound change 
in public opinion among the electorate. A change is in fact taking 
ow largely as a result of the activities of the Institute of Race 

elations and those who support it. In this lecture Dr Hofmeyr is 
not dealing chiefly with the political aspect of the matter in the 
Union, but he says, “We would be foolish to attempt to pretend to 
ourselves or to the world that in fact our policy is not one of domina- 
tion, which our efforts in the spirit of trusteeship can at best but 
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qualify’. Again, “You cannot solve the Native problem by a policy 
which creates a sullen, discontented, hostile Native population. You 
can’t go on indefinitely sitting on the safety valve’. He declares 
himself against segregation and all arbitrary barriers to African 
progress, as things incompatible with Christian principles. All that 
he says about these principles is very sound, and he concludes by 
expressing his conviction 


that there is no future for this [South Africa] as a Christian nation, save on 
the basis of a generous respect for the dignity of all men, an unwearying 
activity towards the removal of inequalities of opportunity, and an open- 
hearted readiness to concede to others what we regard the Fatherhood of 
God as meaning for ourselves. 


Dr E. G. Malherbe was Director of the Union Defence Force 
Army Education Services during the war, and he makes a most 
interesting study of the growth of the liberal spirit among the white 
South African troops as a result of their contacts with Africans in the 
forces in war conditions. An ‘attitude test’ was carried out among 
the former towards the end of the war, great care being taken to 
secure expressions of genuine opinion, and it was found that a 
majority was in favour of giving more chances to Natives in educa- 
tion, in getting better work and in earning more money. Analysis 
showed, moreover, that the highest percentage of more liberal 
opinion was found among the better educated whites. What is even 
more encouraging is that ‘the soldiers’ discussions have developed 
among them a collective attitude of responsibility for the under- 
privileged section of South Africa’s population, and, what is more, 
it has led to definite action’. Dr Malherbe realizes, however, that the 
white South Africans, returned to their home environment, may slip 
back to the old attitude of mind, and he devotes the latter part of his 
lecture to the educative work which needs to be done. Racial anti- 
pathy is due partly to irrational prejudices absorbed from the com- 
munity, and partly to ignorance and a refusal to face facts. He urges 
that ‘the experience we gained in adult education in the army should 
be carried forward into civilian life . . . that every large factory, 
every community should have its adult education discussion group’, 
for ‘enlightenment is an essential condition of democracy’. A change 
of heart is certainly taking place in South Africa. It would be unwise 
to expect it to be rapid, and it is usually hindered by criticism from 
outside. But the outlook is far more hopeful than it used to be, 
and thoughtful studies like these are bound to have an effect. 


Miss Alpenfels writes as a scientific anthropologist. Her pamphlet 
is concise, lucid and convincing. It certainly demolishes many 
common ideas about race and not merely the exaggerated absurdities 
maintained by Nazi Germany. It has diagrams and illustrations, 
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many of which are amusing, and it is written in a popular style very 
easy to read. One might like to verify one or two points of fact. 

Dr Mays’ pamphlet is disappointing. The title suggests an 
attempt to apply Christian principles in the concrete circumstances 
of various forms of race contacts, but nothing of this kind is included. 
We find instead a theological discussion of what should be the general 
Christian attitude to racial differences, and, to this reviewer, the 
theology seems somewhat confused, and the argument not always well 
expressed. 


G. W. BRooMFIELD 
LONDON 


‘EARTH’S MOST STORIED RIVER’ 





THE RIVER JORDAN, being an Illustrated Account of‘Earth’s Most Storied 
River. By NELSON GLueck. Illus. Map. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. $3.50. London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 20s. 1946. 


‘T HAVE picked up a Rhodian jarhandle on an ancient site in the 
Jordan Valley.’ Here is the voice of the archzologist. ‘Pales- 
tine has always seemed to distil extremes.’ Here speaks the student 
of history. But we could pick out other sentences from this most 
readable book which would reveal other aspects of the author’s 
many interests. But for any reader who has the friendship of Dr 
Nelson Glueck, the gifted Director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, there will be no surprise in this 
book, though sae 4 of real pleasure, both in the perusal of the 
aragraphs and in the profuseness of the illustrations. Some of the 
te are aerial, and that means that the ‘Good Samaritan Inn’, the 
‘Frank Mountain’ and the ‘Nebi Musa shrine’ take on a new interest. 
Even if the author himself is not in the pictures, he cannot be hidden 
in the sentences. Persona Grata on both sides of the Jordan, to an 
extent that has been given to but few between the wars, Dr Glueck 
has written a book that at once provides information, inspiration and 
autobiography—all three woven naturally and happily together. 
Other books have been written on this part of the world—how 
many thousands since the middle of last century? Those who have 
robroyed down the Jordan ‘cataracts’ have left us the story of their 
expeditions, but there is a difference between these more ephemeral 
productions and the work of Dr Glueck, whose visits to the places 
and to those who live in them have been plentiful and exhaustive. 
There is an opening chapter on the Jordan Rift, which also 
describes its sources: thereafter we follow the stream whose ‘réle in 
history has been poet beyond all rational measurement’, through the 
ray. around the Lake of Galilee; on through the ghor (the whole 
deep depression of the Jordan Valley); down to the City of Palm 
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Trees and the Salt Sea. We meet the tributaries of this central river, 
most of which flow in from the Transjordan side. We stand with 
Jacob at the Jabbok; with Elijah (now no longer a Tishbite with no 
ancestry about him, but a Transjordanian prophet, a Jabeshite from 
Jabesh Gilead) and Elisha on the other side; with Balaam on the 
Moabite plateau. Students of Biblical archeology will be grateful 
for the attractive, compelling presentation of facts that have led the 
author to many of his conclusions over disputed sites. With Dr 
Glueck we feel even more than the maximum of probability. He 
knows Josephus: he is familiar with the Arab | ee ‘Tel Qos 
is the only site which can be equated with Zaphon’ (p. 110). ‘No 
place in the Jordan Valley meets the requirements for identification 
with Zarethan as Telles Saidiyeh does’: he would be a bold man who 
would question the logic of the evidence in the pages preceding 
(pp. 155-158). 

Dr Glueck comes down on the side of those who regard the 
Capernaum Synagogue ruins as those of a ‘magnificent successor’ 
to the one which stood there in New Testament times. This is one 
of the few post-Biblical references in the book, for the author’s main 
desire is to confine himself to the archeology of the Jordan River 
in its relation to the Bible, though he allows himself more elasticity in 
allusions that go back beyond Abraham for more than millenniums. 
There is one up-to-date comment, interestingly enough, in the 
chapter on the Path of Pilgrims (p. 217), where we read that ‘Palestine 
stands to-day between England and India, between America and 
Arabia, whose desert sands cover an ocean of oil’. But it is for the 
consistency with which the archzology of the Jordan is brought to 
bear upon the Bible that this book will principally be valued. ‘There 
are well over a hundred Biblical references. The only criticism we can 
offer here is that in some instances the Gospel citation should have 
been taken from Mark rather than the other Synoptists. (There is 
a slight misprint on the last page in this connexion, Matthew being 
repeated.) We are put right about the site of the Brook Cherith: the 
importance of Bethshan is rightly emphasized: the Herods even 
come in for some measure of restrained approbation. We come back 
to where we began—the voice of authority born of experience: 
‘I have examined archeologically some seventy ancient sites on the 
east side of the Jordan Valley, the presence of most of which was 
previously unknown.’ . . . ‘Our recent explorations in the Jordan 
Valley have shown beyond dovht that it was once densely inhabited.’ 

We commend this book buth to those who would know more 
about Palestine from one who has the right to teach, and to those 
who would increase their knowledge of the interplay of the science of 
archeology with different forms of Biblical research. 


Eric F. F. BisHop 
HarTFoRD, CONN. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


De Zending in Oost en West—Verleden en Heden. Vol. II. H. D. J. 
Boissevain. (Utrecht: Zendingsstudie-Raad. Fl. 5.35. Fl. 6.10. 
1946.) This second volume follows long after the first more general 
and historical volume which was published in 1935. Volume II was 
nearly ready before the war, pages 1-288 being actually in type, but 
in view of the vicissitudes through which the plates and other material 
passed its publication now is a triumph. This volume contains some 
twenty to thirty pages each on the larger missionary bodies and 
churches in the Netherlands East Indies and in Surinam (West 
Indies), with shorter accounts of the history and work of smaller 
missions, and notes on the various institutions at the home base— 
including the training school at Oegstgeest, the Missionary Study 
Council (which publishes the book), the Netherlands Bible Society, 
and others, and ending with a page on the Hemmen Institute, which 
brings sad thoughts. This beautiful old castle associated with so many 
missionary and church conferences, including the I.M.C. Ad Interim 
Committee meeting in July 1939, was in the thick of the fighting 
round Arnhem and suffered the fate of many another historic 
building. The closing section by Baron van Boetzelaer deals with the 
plans for a council of missions and churches in the Netherland East 
Indies, following on discussions at the Tambaram meeting of the 
I.M.C. in 1938. 

This volume carries the story of the missionary work of the 
Netherlands up to the war. The story of those tragic, heroic five 
years, when it can be written, will be of great interest, but even more 
stimulating is the task that lies ahead—a completely new beginning 
on a new basis of collaboration between East and West which will 
be instructive for other parts of the world where changes are less 
catastrophic. 

B. D. G. 


Surgery Speaks to China. By Paut E. Apo.pn. (Philadelphia: 
China Inland Mission. $2.00. 1946.) This book is the story of a 
dedicated life. Other members of the Adolph family have given 
themselves to missionary service, William H. Adolph ovine served 


as a professor of chemistry in one of the Christian universities in 
China. This book, however, is the story of the experiences of a 
medical missionary who served in China in both peace and war. 
Happily enough, the book begins with a chapter that plunges immedi- 
ately into the story. While the staff has gathered for the morning 
prayer service in a remote little centre in Shansi province, a messenger 
comes in from the county magistrate and the doctors respond 
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promptly to the call. This service opened the doors of Pingshun 
County. The second chapter deals with the preparation in medical 
school of the devoted missionary, while the third tells of the beginning 
of his work in Luan. Other chapters tell vividly of many of the day- 
by-day experiences of a missionary doctor. Let it be remembered 
that the China Inland Mission, more than any other non-Roman 
Catholic missionary body, has sent its workers into remote places, 
as the name implies. They have gone, men and women alike, to 
these places of difficulty, and have plunged into the work required. 
They have made friends of the people, and have revealed to them, 
in a dynamic way, the heart of the Christian Gospel. 

Dr Adolph tells vividly of his experience with a broken leg, with 
an incompetent Chinese doctor and with a quest for rest in the midst 
of lice and scorpions. 

The title of the book is well-chosen, for surgery does have a 
message for China. It is a message to which the common people will 
listen when they are not in the mood to pay attention to sermons. 
The book is commended to those who are interested in taking the 
message of the Christian Gospel to remote areas through the ministry 
of surgery and medicine. 

E. H. H. 


The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. By HENDRIK 
KRAEMER. (New York: International Missionary Council. $3.50. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 15s. New Edition. 1947.) A reprint 
edition of Dr Kraemer’s book is now in process of production and 
will be on sale in October. The late Archbishop William Temple said 
of this book, which was originally written for the International 
Missionary Council meeting held in Madras in 1938, ‘It will bring 
new confidence to many who are perplexed and supply the principles 
of missionary policy for our generation’. In a new preface Dr Kraemer 
writes: ‘As to my position with respect to fundamental theological 
and missionary problems, it is essentially the same as when I wrote 
the book ten years ago. . . . My standpoint has nothing to do with 
literalism and fundamentalism. . . . The ways of biblical thinking are 
upsetting to other ways of be ays and demand that we be prepared 
to listen each time anew to the Christian message and to revise our 
judgments and attitudes in its light. . . . It is my serious conviction 
that from this background alone can the Christian message get its 
newness and uniqueness and a real application to the situation of the 
contemporary world and its fundamental needs.’ 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. J. W. C. DouGALt is Secretary of the Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission Committee, and was formerly Educational Adviser 
to Non-Roman Missions in East Africa. 


E. A. W. ENcManNN, of the Gold Coast, is Headmaster of the 
Presbyterian Secondary School, Odumase-Krobo. He contributes a 
paper written for the World Conference of Christian Youth to be 
held in Oslo in July. 


L. B. Greaves terminates this year his period of service as 
Educational Adviser to Non-Roman Missions in East Africa, to 
become General Manager of Methodist schools in the Gold Coast. 


The Rev. F. S. Drake, of the Baptist Missionary Society, is 
Professor of Church History and Chinese Religions at Cheeloo 
Christian University, China. 





The Task of the Church in South America is by a group of church 
leaders associated with the Confederation of Churches in the River 
Plate, and is one of the papers written in preparation for the Whitby, 
pee meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council. 


The Rev. Jakos Jocz, Ph.D., of Poland, is head of the London 
mission of the Church Missions to Jews. 


The Rev. KenNetTH H. Prior, of the United Church of Canada, 
is a specialist on the rural approach, at present at work in Nigeria 
with the Church Missionary Society. 


The Rev. Davip M. Paton, of the Church Missionary Society, 
is on the staff of Fukien Union Theological College, China. 
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The Rev. C. Murray Rocers, of the Church Missionary Society, 
is at work at Khatauli, United Provinces, India. 








Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Paut RAMASESHAN, Principal 
of the Methodist Training Institute, Guindy, Madras; the Rev. 
D. T. Nivgs, Secretary of the Ceylon Christian Council; A. D. 
Ritcuiz, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edin- 
burgh; the Rev. W1LL1aM Rosinson, D.D., of the Church of Christ, 
U.S.A., Principal of Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birmingham; 
the Rev. Epmunp D. Sopgr, D.D., Professor of the History of 
Religion, Garrett Bible Institute, Evanston, Ill.; the Rev. R. H. 
LEENHARDT, of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris; the 
Rev. J. LesLiz Wess, formerly in Jamaica with the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society; the Rev. WILLIAM J. FAULKNER, Dean of the Chapel, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; the Rev. C. W. Nortigr, of 
the Nederlands Zendeling Genotschap; KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, 
D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Missions and Oriental History, 
Yale University; the Rev. Ear: H. Cressy, Ph.D., of the American 
awe Foreign Missionary Society, Secretary of the China Christian 
Education Association; Miss ELgANorR McDouca.t, Litt.D., 
formerly Principal of the Women’s Christian College, Madras; the 
Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.D., D.Litt., for many years a missionary 
of the Church of Scotland in India, and a former Secretary of the 
N.C.C. of India; the Rev. Canon G. W. Broomrre.p, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa; the Rev. Eric F. F. 
BisHop, of the Newman School of Missions, Tabor, Jerusalem, at 
present serving at Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

Shorter notices are by: Miss D. B. Gisson, Assistant Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, and E. H. Hume, M.D., 
formerly Secretary of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas 
Work of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 





With reference to a statement on page 180 in the April issue, to 
the effect that the State of Dholpur ‘has bought up the buildings of 
the Baptist mission and has thus shut it out’, the Baptist Missionary 
Society points out that the mission was not ‘shut out’, but withdrew 
at its own wish, and that there was an agreement that in such circum- 
stances buildings would revert to the State. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
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SisTERS OF MARYKNOLL THROUGH 
TrouBLeD Waters. Sister Mary de 
Paul Cogan. x+220 pp. N.Y.: 
Scribners. $2.50. 1947. 334. 

How the Sisters carried on in the Orient 
during the war, compiled from letters, and 
told directly, simply and forcefully. 


MISSIONSARBEJDET I INDIEN. C. Rendtorff. 
146 pp. Copenhagen: Danish Mis- 
sionary Society. 1942. 335. 

A study-book on India with special refer- 
ence to the work of the Danish Missionary 
Society. 

Et PIONERARBEJDE, Krum’s MIsSION GEN- 
NEM 40 AAR. 1906-1946. Johannes 
Rasmussen. 184 pp. Copenhagen: 
KFUM’s Missionskomite. 1946. 336. 

Forty years of the work of the Danish 
Y.M.C.A. in the mission field. 

DANMARKS GAMLE TROPEKOLONIER. Sophie 
Petersen. 436 pp. Copenhagen: H. 
Hagerup. 1946. 337. 

The old tropical colonies of Denmark and 
the Danish mission. 

Dz Gav Ikke Op. Erik Petersen. 
Copenhagen : Danish 
Society. 1945. 338. 

Danish pioneers in the mission field. 


_112 pp. 
Missionary 


lil. Missionary Biography 


THE NORTHERN GOLDFIELDS DIARIES OF 
Tuomas BaINnEs 1869-1872. Edited by 
J. P. R. Wallis. xxxviii+ viii+ viii+ 
853 pp. 3 volumes. Illustrated. Maps. 
£4 108. 1947. 339. 

A review is in preparation. 

L. P. Larsen. Hans Liv oG GERNING. 
Carl Bindslev. 350 pp. Copenhagen : 
Dansk Missionsselskab. 1945. 340. 

The life and work of the well-known 
Danish missionary in India. 


VEJEN VI VANDREDE. Alfred Nielsen. 
160 pp. Copenhagen: J. Frimodt. 
1946. 341. 


A study of the work of a Danish mission- 
ary among the Muslims. 

BLaNDT DANMARKS JODER. 
172 pp. 
1946. 342. 

A retrospect of the work of a Danish 
missionary among the Jews. 

A Lire FoR THE Conco. Julia Lake 
Kellersberger. 171 pp. N.Y.: Revell. 
$2. 1947. 343. 

Biography of Althea Brown Edmiston, 


magnificent Negro missionary of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Congo mission. 


Aage Esbo. 
Copenhagen: O. Lohse. 
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RussIA ON, THE Way. Harrison Salisbury. 
425 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3.50. 
1946. 344. 

Informative, to a large measure unbiased, 
story of a great people who are marching 
confidently into the future. 

BEHIND Soviet Power: STALIN AND THE 
Russians. Jerome Davis. 126 pp. 
N.Y.: Roy Publishers. $2.75. 1946. 
345. 

The nation and its leader, studied during 
repeated visits to the country by a trained 
scientific observer. 

EuROPEAN Cross Roap : 
ist in the Balkans. 
177 PP- N.Y. 
346 

A ‘vivid picture of the havoc of war, the 
slow emergence of new forces and the 
reaching towards a new world—Soviet 
model. 


+L’Ec ise eT LE CoMMUNISME EN U.R.S.S. 


a Soviet journal- 
Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Knopf. $2. 1947. 


-G.-H. Hoffmann. Christianisme 
Social (Versailles), 1947 (jan.-fév.), 
17-51. 347. 
IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
Tue History oF JAPAN. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. ix+290 pp. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan. $4. 1947. 348. 


Revises and brings up to date his pre- 
viously published The Development of Fapan. 
DrRaGon IN THE Dust. Post Wheeler. 
253 pp. Hollywood, N.Y.: Marcel 
Rodd. $2.75. 1946. 349. 

In the light of the historical background, 
what should be the long-range policy for 
peace with Japan ? 
+RELIGION AND INTERNATIONALISM IN 

JAPAN. Charles Wheeler  Iglehart. 
Religious Education (Chicago), 1947 . 
(Jan.—Feb.), 46-9. 350. 


+A CHAPLAIN IN JAPAN. A. Purnel’ 
Bailey. Religion in Life, (N.Y.). 1947 
(Spring), 171-85. 351. 

+tBackwoops JAPAN DURING AMERICAN 
Occupation. M. A. Huberman. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1947 (Apr.), 491-518. 
352. 

+THE New Japanese CONSTITUTION. 
David Nelson Rowe. Far Eastern 


Survey (N.Y.), 1947 (Jan. 27), 30-4. 





353. 
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Korea 
+Watcu Korea. Harold Sugg. Scribner’s 
_— (N.Y.), 1947 (QJan.), 38-44. 


t+Korea: the first year of liberation. 
George M. McCune. PA, 1947 (Mar.), 
S-t7. 3355- 


+THE Korean MiInority IN Japan. 
David Conde. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Feb. 26), 41-6. 356. 


China 

tEast AND WeEsT IN CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
sities InN Cuina. F. S. Drake. IRM, 
1947 (July), 338-43. 357. 

+tTHeE Spirit oF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. 
Fung Yu-lan. National Reconstruction 
Journal (N.Y.), 1947 (Jan.), 1-13. 358. 

+WuaT Is THE SpiRITUAL RESORT OF A 
CHINESE? Sophia H. Chen. National 
Reconstruction Fournal (N.Y.), 1947 
(Jan.), 26-40. 359. 

+THE GeENIus OF CHINA AS SEEN IN THE 
Unit. Rewi Alley. National Recon- 
struction Journal (N.Y.), 1947 (Jan.), 
41-51. 360. 

THE Houses OF THE CHINESE. J. E 
Spencer. Geographical Review (N.Y. ), 
1947 (Apr.), 254-73. 361. 

tEpucaTION IN MancuuriA. Everett D. 
Hawkins. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1947 (Mar. 12), 52-4. 362. 

+War AND Peace in Mancuuria. Everett 
D. Hawkins. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1947 (Jan. 29), 18-20. 363. 

+THE CHINESE’ REVOLUTION. Flora 
Bridges. Current History Sainee- 
phia), 1947 (Feb.), 137-43. 364. 

+PeaceE FOR CHINA? No-yun Park. 
Current History (Philadelphia), 1947 
(Apr.), 345-58. 365. 

tA Stupent Looks at MEDICINE IN 
Cuina To-pay. David Yi-yung Hsia. 
National Reconstruction Journal (N.Y.), 
1947 (Jan.), 58-69. 366. 

tSocraL IMPLICATIONS OF 'TIN-MINING 
IN YUNNAN. Shih Kuo-heng. PA, 53- 
61. 367. 

+Cuina’s Forsippen Crisis. Gunther 
Stein. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1947 (Mar. 12), 49-52. 368. 

¢THE Cuinese STUDENT AND THE U.S. 
CuLTURAL CO-OPERATION PROGRAM. 
William H. Dennis. National Recon- 


struction ours (N.Y.), 1947 (Jan.), 
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Cuina’s Destiny. Chiang Kai-shek. 
347. pp. N.Y.: Roy Publishers. 
$3.50. 1947. 370. 


Chinese economic theory ; 
commentary by Philip Jaffé. 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE RE- 
VOLUTION, 1925-1928. Dorothy Borg. 
N. Macmillan. x+440 pp. $5. 
1947. 371. 

Sound and discriminating presentation. 


notes and 


Krinas KOMMUNISTER OG CHIANG Kal- 
SHEK. Hans Koch. 100 pp. Copen- 
hagen: O. Lohse. 1946. 372. 

‘The Communists of China and Chiang 
Kai-shek.’ 

Kinas NONNER OG RELIGIOSE KvVINDER. 
Antonette Prip-Moller. 8 pp. Copen- 
hagen. G.E.C. Gad. 1946. 373. 

A book about the religious women and 
nuns in China. 


Kina FOR OG Nu. J. Prip-Moeller. 184 pp. 
Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 1944. 
374. 

‘China Yesterday and To-day.’ By the 


Danish architect, Prip-Moéller, who spent 
many years in China. 


PoLiTi1K OG Mission 1 KINA, 1912-42. 
Hans Koch. 118 pp. Copenhagen: 
O. Lohse. 1943. 375. 

The line of policy and missions in China 
1912-42. 

Kina. Poul Hedemann Baagge. 168 pp. 
Copenhagen : Danish Missionary 
Society. 1943. 376. 


A study-book on China. 


Vi RejseR Tit KINA MED MISSIONZEREN. 
Poul H. Baagge. 88 pp. Copenhagen: 
Grenhold Pedersend Forlag. 1945. 
377. 

‘We go to China with the missionary.’ 
A useful book for teachers. 


South-East Asia 


SoutH-East AsIA, 1935-45: a selected 
list of reference books. Compiled by 
Cecil Hobbs. iv+86 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Library of Congress. Apply. 
1946. 378. 

Deals chiefly with books, but also in- 
cludes some important monographs. 


+LaNp Use 1n Soutu-gast Asia. Robert 
L. Pendleton. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Feb. 12), 25-9. 379. 


+For A FRENCH INDO-CHINESE FEDERA- 
TION. PierreGouron. PA, 1947 (Mar.), 





14-25. 


369. 


18-29. 380. 
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tANNAMESE NATIONALISM. Dang-Chan- 
Liéu. PA, 1947 (Mar.), 61-6. 382. 


+NATIONALISM AND POLITICS IN MALAYA. 


A T. Bauer. FA, 1947, (Apr.), 503-17. 
382. 
+REPORT FROM INDONESIA. Virginia 


Thompson Adloff. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Apr. 23), 85-8. 383. 
¢GOVERNMENT IN INDONESIA. George 
McT. Kahin. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Feb. 26), 37-41. 384. 

¢THE INDONESIAN PROBLEM. J. H. A. 
> PA, 1947 (Mar.), 30-41. 
305. 

India, Burma and Ceylon 

Lire OF Port H. A. KrisHNA PILLAI. 
Sir David Devadoss. Foreword by A. J. 
Appasamy. 92 pp. Madras: Madras 
Law Journal Press. Rer. 1946. 386. 

See review, p. 415. 

+THE COLLEGES AND THE CHRISTIAN Im- 
pact. Sarah Chacko. NCCR, 1947 
(Mar.), 119-23. 387. 

¢CENTRAL ApuLT Literacy COMMITTEE. 
Secretary’s Report for 1946-47. NCCR, 
1947 (Mar.), 125-36. 388. 

tKARENERNE I Burma. (The Karens in 
Burma.) Aksel Kristiansen. NMT, 
1946 (June), 98-108. 389. 

Africa (General ) 

THe Wor.Lp AND Arrica. W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. xiit+276 pp. N.Y.: 
Viking Press. $3. 1947. 390. 

An inquiry into the part which Africa has 
played in world history. 

+THE Work OF A TEACHER IN AFRICA. 
E. A. W. Engmann. IRM, 1947 (July), 
324-8. 391. : 

tNye Tiper 1 Arrika. (New times in 
Africa.) Ernst J. Engskov. NMT, 
1946 (Mar.), 47-55. 392. 

West Africa 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 

the East and Central Sudan) 

ABUNDANT LIFE IN CHANGING AFRICA. 
Report of the West Central Africa 
Regional Conference held at Léopold- 


ville, Sane, July 13-24, 1946. vit 
202 pp. -Y.: Africa Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 


$1.25. 1947. 393. 
A review is in preparation. 
¢THE.Gotp Coast—An Historical Ap- 
proach. G. B. Cartland. African 


Affairs (London), 1947 (Apr.), 89-97. 
394. 
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¢SociaL PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH IN 
British West Arrica. Raymond Firth. 
Africa (London), 1947 (Apr.), 77-92. 
395. 

tBoys’ WeLrarE Work IN NIGERIA. 
Donald Faulkner. Oversea Education 
(London), 1947 (Apr.), 447-51. 396. 

+YARUBA-SPEAKING PEOPLES IN DAHOMEY. 
G. Parrinder. Africa (London), 1947 
(Apr.), 122-9. 397. 

tLa Potycamie au Conco BeEtceE. J. 
Van Wing, S.J. Africa (London), 1947 
(Apr.), 93-102. 398. 

tAN AFRICAN DIOCESE ADAPTS A RURAL 
PROGRAMME. Kenneth H. Prior. IRM, 
1947 (July), 370-8. 399. 

East and Central Africa 

+THE EpuCATIONAL ADVISERSHIP IN EAST 
Arrica. L. B. Greaves. IRM, 1947 
(July), 329-37. 400. 

+TANGANYIKA—ET Kap TIL NOoRDEN. 
(Tanganyika—a call to the Scandinavian 
countries.) el Malmstrém. NMT, 
1946 (Sept.), 179-89; (Dec.), 224-35. 


4ol. 
South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi Rivers) 
Brack ANGER. Wulf Sachs. 324 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown. $3. 
1947. 402. ‘ 
A practising South African  psycho- 
analyst writes the story of John Chavafam- 
bira, a South African medicine man. 


STRUGGLE ON THE VELD. _ Roderick 
Peattie. ix+264 pp. N.Y.: Van- 
guard. $3.50. 1947. 403. 


Demonstrates the acute difficulties, especi- 
ally in the cultural field, with which the 
high veld is seething. 

+SouTH-west Arrica. Lord Hailey. 
African Affairs (London), 1947 (Apr.), 
77-86. 404. 
Near East and North Africa 


PALESTINE: Star or Crescent. Nevill 
Barbour. 248 pp. N.Y.: Odyssey. 
Press. $3. 1947. 405. 


American edition of ‘ Nisi Dominus’. 


THe RevivAL OF PALESTINE. Joshua 
Ziman. 192 pp. Sharon 
Books. $2.50. 1946. 406. 


Author is statistician of the Jewish 
National Fund in Jerusalem. 

PALESTINE: A Study of Jewish, Arab and 
British policies. Published for the Esco 
Foundation for Palestine. 2 vols+ 
map in 3 sections. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $12. 1947. 407. 

An objective, factual and comprehensive 
study by a staff of scholars and specialists. 
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Saupi AraBiA. K.S. Twitchell. 192 pp. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. 
$2.50. 1947. 408. 

A study by a mining engineer employed 
by King Ibn Saud to survey his territories 
and estimate its natural resources. De- 
scribes the characteristic features of the 
country as well as its social and political 
development. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR East. 


E. A. Spicer. 263 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 1947. 409. 


An authority on the antiquity of the Near 
East, recently in the region in government 
service, discusses the shifting of political 
interests from the shoulders of Great 
Britain and the exploitation of the oil 
reserves, which will bring America more 
largely into the picture. 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF AN ERA. Melvin 
Hall. 438 pp. New York: Scribners. 
$3.75. 1947. 410. 

Recollections of a former financial adviser 


to the government of Iran, on that country 
and beyond. 


+PALESTINE: the Promised Land. Carol 
L. Thompson. Current History (Phila- 
delphia), 1947 (Apr.), 345-53. 411. 

+PALESTINE: REALITIES AND ILLUSIONS. 
EviaHu Ben-Horin. Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston, Mass.), 1947 (Apr.), 72-7. 412. 


tUNDERGROUND IN PALESTINE: how the 
Jewish resistance movement’ works. 
Moshe Brilliant. Harper’s Magazine 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Mar.), 248-53. 413. 


+PaLesTine To-pay. Francis Chase, Jr. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1946 (Oct.), 501-16. 414. 


+SyRIA AS THE GATEWAY BETWEEN EAST 
AND West. Sir Leonard Woolley. 
Geographical Fournal (London), 1946 
(May-June, published Nov.), 179-90, 
415. 

+SyRIA AND LEBANON TASTE FREEDOM. 
Maynard C. Williams. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 
1946 (Dec.), 729-63. 416. 


+THeE AraB MippLeE EAST AND THE 

Mopern Wortp. H. S. Deighton. 
International Affairs (London), 1946 
(Oct.), 511-20. 417. 


+THe AraB LEAGUE IN _ PERSPECTIVE. 
Cecil A. Hourani. Middle East Journal 
CWarhingnen, D.C.), 1947 (Apr.), 125- 
36. 478. 











INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+BACKGROUND OF THE BRITISH POSITION 
IN AraBIA. Halford L. Hoskins. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 
1947 (Apr.), 137-47. 419. 

tIpN Saup’s PROGRAM FOR ARABIA. 
Richard H. Sanger. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Apr.), 
180-90. 420. 


TINTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF ARABIA. 
Herbert J. Liebesny. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Apr.), 
148-68. 421. 

MONETARY PROBLEMS OF SAUDI ARABIA. 
Raymond F. Mikesell. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Apr.), 
169-79. 422. 

+DeN ARABISKE VERDEN I Dac. (The 
Arabic world of to-day.) Alfred Nielsen. 
NMT, 1946 (Mar.), 36-46. 423. 

+TAXATION AND REDRESS IN EARLY YEMEN. 
Sidney Smith. American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology (Lancaster, 
Pa.), 1947 (Jan.), 231-40. 424. 

+ALt Goes TO THE CLINIC. Herndon and 
Mary Hudson. National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 1946 
(Dec.), 764-66. 425. 

+ELEVEN HUNDRED NEAR EASTERN STU- 
DENTS ENTER THE UNITED STATES. 
Ruth C. Sloan. Near East Colleges 
Paprtey (New York), 1946 (Oct.), 8-11 
426. 


America and the West Indies 


Trinipap ViLLace. Melville J. Her- 
skovits and Frances S. Herskovits. 
viiit351+15 pp. New York: Knopf. 
$4.75. 1947. 427. 

See review, p. 405. 

THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN Aap C..H. 
Haring. viiit+388 pp. N.Y.: Oxford 
University Press. $5. 1947. 428. 

The transfer of Spanish modes of govern- 
ment and society from the old world to the 
new. 

Puerto RicaN Parapox. Vincenzo Pet- 
rullo. viiit+181 pp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $3. 
1947. 429. 

An overall picture of the country and its 
people, with emphasis on what happens 
when the latter are denied self-government. 


Forty YEARS IN THE LAND OF TO-MORROW. 
Arthur B. Deter. 
Tenn. : 
430. 

Vignettes of missionary inspiration and 
work in Brazil, 1902-1940. 


Broadman Press. $1.75. 1946. 


207 pp. Nashville, 














Santa Euva.ia : the religion of a Cuchu- 
matén Indian Town. Oliver Le Farge. 
xx+211 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $4. 1947. 431. 

A study in acculturation in the highlands 
of Guatemala. 


Tue CHEROKEE NaTION. Marion L. 
Starkey. xiv+356+vi pp. : 
Knopf. $3.50. 1946. 432. 


The glory and the misery of a great 
minority group, and its place in the building 
of the United States. 

+A THEOLOGICAL MEDITATION ON LATIN 
America. Editorial. Theology To-day 
(Princeton), 1947 (Jan.), 429-39. 433. 

+SYDAMERIKA, EN AF VERDENS FORSOMTE 
MISSIONSMARKER. (South America— 
one of the neglected mission fields.) 
Axel Malmstrém. NMT, 1945 (June), 
85-100. 434. 

¢SYDAMERIKAS INDIANERE OG INDIANER- 
MISSION. (The Indians and the mission 
among the Indians of South America.) 
Axel Malmstrém. NMT, 1945 (Sept.), 
120-33. 435. 

tLatTin AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY CYCLE. 
Harry B. Murkland. Current History 
(Philadelphia), 1947 (Mar.), 225-9. 436. 

¢LasourR AND Democracy IN LATIN 
America. Serafion Romualdi. FA, 
1947 (Apr.), 477-89. 437. 

¢THe DistRIBUTION OF INDIANS AND 
INDIAN LANGUAGES IN Peru. John 
Howland Rowe. Geographical Review 
(N.Y.), 1947 (Apr.), 202-15. 438. 

¢Women WorKERS IN Brazir. Julia 
Flanigan Suggs. Phylon (Atlanta), 
1947 (Jan.), 60-7. 439. 

¢THe New Jamaica. Wilfred Easton. 
WD, (Mar.—Apr.), 115-27. 440. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 

ARTs OF THE SouTH Sgas. Ralph Linton 
and Paul S. Wingert. 199 pp. N.Y.: 
Museum of Modern Art. $5. 1946. 
441. 

The rich cultural achievements of primi- 
tives in Australia, Melanesia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia. 


The Jews 
Det Store TipeNs TEGN, JODEFOLKET. 
H. J. Mygind. 66 pp. Copenhagen : 
O. Lohse. 1945. 442. 
The Jewish people—the present situation. 
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Fields General 
Mop Nye TIDER I DEN KRISTNE VERDENS- 


MISSION. Harald J. Jérgensen. 70 pp. 
Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 1944. 
443. 


Some modern problems in the world 
mission to-day. 


+THE UNITED STATES IN THE Far East. 
Richard W. Van Alstyne. Current 
History (Philadelphia), 1947 (Jan.), 20-6. 
444. 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


A CuRISTIAN YEAR Book. 1947 EDITION. 
Edited by Hugh Martin and E. A. 
Payne. 312 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 58. 1947. 445. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
KIRKETANKENS VAEKST PAA MiISsSIONs- 


MARKEN. Poul Hartling. 88 pp. 
Copenhagen : Danish Missionary 
Society. Kr. 2.50. 1945. 446. 


A study of the growth of the idea of the 

Church in the mission field. 

tMISSJONSSELSKAP ELLER KIRKEMISJON ? 
(Missionary societies or church mis- 
sion?) O. G. Myklebust. NMT, 1946 
(June), 72-84. 447. 

tMISJONEN SOM SELSKAPSSAK OG KIRKE- 
SAK. (The mission as a concern of 
missionary societies or of the Church.) 
O. G. Myklebust. NMT, 1946 (Mar.), 
7-26. 448. 

+DAPSPROBLEMET PA MISJONSMARKEN. 
(The problem of baptism in the mission 
field.) Einar Amdahl. NMT, 1945 
(Dec.), 177-98. 449. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 
TLAEGEUNDERSOGELSE AF MiIUSsSIONARER 
(Medical examinations of missionaries.) 
H.1I. Schou. NMT, 1946 (Dec.), 220-3. 
450. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
University PAMPHLETS. A series of twelve 
rare by various authors. London: 

S.C.M. Press. 1s. each. 1946. 451. 
For titles and authors, see review, p. 379. 
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First YEAR AT THE UNIVERSITY. Bruce 
Truscot. 111 pp. London: Faber. 
4s. 6d. 1946. 452. 


See review, p. 379. 
MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. José Ortega 


y Gasset. v+81 pp. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 1946. 
453. 


See review, p. 379. 
+THE MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 


sity. David M. Paton. IRM, 1947 
(July), 379-84. 454. 
tEpucaTION AND EvANGELIsM. J. W. C 


Dougall. IRM, 1947 (July), 313-23. 


455. 


Two AMERICAN PROJECTS FOR COUNTRY- 
MEN. C. Murray Rogers. IRM, 1947 
(July), 385-91. 456. 

See also 399 (Programme in Nigeria). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


ZENDING IN INDONESIZ. VERSLAG EN 
RAPPORTEN VAN DE ZENDINGSCON- 
FERENTIE TE BATAVIA, 10-20 Aug. 1946. 
With an introduction and comments ty 
J. C. Hoekendijk. 137 pp. The Hague: 
Boekencentrum. f.z. 1946. 457. 

Reports and studies on missionary prob- 
lems in Indonesia, including theological 
training, oecumenical co-operation, religious 
liberty, comprehensive approach. 
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Egn INDONESISCHE KERK IN OPpBOUW 


C. W. Nortier. 


An Indonesian Church in the making. 
+ZuR NEvEN LITURGIE DER BasLeR Mis- 


SIONSKIRCHE IN CHINA. Heinrich 
Gelger. EMM, 1947 (Jan.), 18-29; 
(Mar.), 45-52. 459. 


¢Das NEVE KIRCHENBUCH DER BASLER 
MISSIONSKIRCHE IN _ INDIEN. A. 
Streckeisen. EMM, 1947 (Marz), 36- 
45. 460. 

tEDUCATION FOR THE Ministry. P. D. 
Devanandan. NCCR, 1947 (Feb.), 68- 
78. 460a. 

+THe Cuurcu In Burma. C. D. Rockey. 
NCCR, 1947 (Feb.), 59-68. 46r. 


+THe Task OF THE CHURCH IN LATIN 


AMERICA (WITH THE EXCEPTION OF | 


BRAZIL). 
462. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


+Une Erare £N Eccifsiotocire: Ré- 
flexions sur l’Encyclique ‘ Mystici Cor- 
poris’. D.C. Lialine. Irénikon (Amay- 
sur-Meuse), 1946 (2) 129-52 ; (3 and 4), 
283-317 ; 1947 (1) 34-54. 463. 

+tTHe CuHurcH as Bopy AND SPIRIT. 
Angus Dun. Christendom, 1947 (Spring), 
153-64. 464. 

+THeE EcumMeNicaL ADVANCE IN A DEcape. 
John R. Mott. Christendom, 1947 
(Spring), 205-18. 465. 


IRM, 1947 (July), 344-56. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR =East and West Review 

oe. 

FPR = Foreign 7 ts 

nN Japan Cheat see of - nae 

= tian VUuarteriy 

MR Fw thee meal 2s und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW =Moslem World 








NCCR oe ~ = Christian Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR 


io 
= Zeitschrift far Missionskunde und 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application 
merica, to the Publications Department, International 


for those published in North A 


be made, 
issionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W 


+I. 


19 pp. Hoenderloo: 
Zendingsstudie-Raad. f.42. 1946. 458. | 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—Plans for the meeting of 
the Committee at Whitby, Ontario, in July approach completion as these 
notes go to press, and the meeting is again commended to the prayers of the 
Christian Church. 

A meeting of the I.M.C. committee on programme, structure and staffing 
was held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in April, followed by a meeting 
of the joint committee of the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches. At 
both meetings consultations took place on future plans for a closer relation- 
ship between the two organizations, both regionally and against the general 
background of a common concern for the evangelization of the world. Recom- 
mendations arising out of these discussions will be submitted, on the part of 
the I.M.C., to the meeting of the Committee at Whitby. 

The joint meeting was attended, for the I.M.C., by: Bishop Jamzs C. 
Baker, Dr G. B. Camarco, Dr J. W. Decker, Dr R. E. DirrenporrFeEr, 
Dr F. F. GoopsE tt, Dr R. B. Mantxam, the Rev. NorMANn GoopDALt, Professor 
K. B. Westman, Professor T. C. Cuao (for Bishop CHen), Mr KennetH 
Gruss (for the Bishop of WorcEsTER). 

Dr Joun R. Mort, who was in the chair at the joint meeting, is also the 
chairman of the joint committee of the two organizations on the Younger 
Churches, which has just produced an interim report on the eligibility of some 
Younger Churches for membership of the World Council of Churches. 

The Rev. Norman GoopaLt and Miss B. D. Grason attended a meeting 
at Baarn, near Amsterdam, in May, at which the group of Continental mis- 
sionary leaders who met at Rheinfelden in October 1946, came together 
again. Problems relating to German missions were discussed and a memor- 
andum was prepared for the Whitby meeting, on the wider question of the 
conflict of loyalties that confronts a missionary working in a foreign land. 


World Conference of Christian Youth.—We publish below some petitions 
circulated for use on behalf of the Conference to be held at Oslo, July 22nd-31st 
next : 


Let us ask God’s help in overcoming all the financial and transportation diffi- 
culties which threaten to prevent some of our delegates from being with us. Let us 
ask God for a spirit of sacrifice and devotion for small tasks as well as great ones. 

Let us ask God to prepare those who have been chosen as delegates and open 
their hearts to the compelling vision of Jesus Christ the Lord. 

Let us ask that God may be especially present with those who will not be able to 
attend the Conference, that in spite of their disappointment, they may have a 
continuing sense of our Christian world fellowship. 

i 














ii 
Let us ask God to prepare the speakers, leaders and staff that they may under. 
stand the needs of youth and serve as channels of His Spirit. 
Let us pray for our world so tragically divided by hatred and old enmities, by 


prejudice and suspicion, that God may pour out upon the nations the spirit of His 
peace in which man stands no longer against his brother. 


India.—We record with deep regret the death of Bishop Henry 
WHITEHEAD, who had given nearly forty years of service to the Church in 
India, first as Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and subsequently as 


Bishop of Madras; and of Dr B. Cuone Otiver, of the United Church of | 


Canada, the first secretary of the Christian Medical Association of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

As a result of the resolution passed in January by the General Council of 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, accepting the interpretation issued 
by the Joint Committee in 1935 ‘as wholly in accordance with the Basis of 
Union which was adopted by the General Council in 1945’, the way is now 
clear for the inauguration of the Church of South India, and the ceremony is 
to take place in September next. The churches which are coming together in 
the union are meanwhile deeply engaged on spiritual preparation, in the 
knowledge that ‘the mere act of coming together in a visible and outward 
organization ’, as the Editor of Church Union—News and Views reminds 
them, ‘ however carefully and skilfully planned, will not bring the fulfilment 
of our Lord’s prayer “ that they all may be one”; more than ever we must 
submit ourselves to the guiding and moulding of the Holy Spirit, so that in 
complete obedience to Him we may find that we are becoming one Body 
and are responsive to one impulse’. An instance of the spiritual preparation 
now taking place is the joint conference held in February at Kamalapuram, 
Cuddapah District. 

The National Missionary Society of India has issued a ten-year pro- 
gramme, centred in the villages (which are estimated to number seven hundred 
thousand). It is planned to build up 7000 teams, composed of ten evangelists 
each, which are to visit ten villages a year, spending a month in each village, 
and devoting the remaining two months in each year to working through the 
Rural Christian Service Fellowship Camps. 

The latest total of the Christian Medical College Fund (quoted in 
the March issue of the Journal of the Christian Medical Association) is 
Rs 376,852 10. 10. 


South Africa.—A meeting of the Christian Council took place on 
January 11th, with the ARcHBIsHoP or CaPETowN in the Chair. A decision 
was taken to form an ‘ Action Committee ’, as a sub-committee of the execu- 
tive, replacing the ‘ emergency committee ’ set up after the Fort Hare Con- 
ference. The function of the new committee is seen as that of helping to 
integrate the Christian Council into the life of the churches, and of giving 
practical effect to the fact that the interests of the Christian Council cover a 
much wider field than the purely missionary. The first meeting of the Action 
Committee took place on February 6th. Among matters dealt with was the 
World Council of Churches’ appeal for distressed churches of Europe, which 
the committee decided to recommend to the Christian public of South Africa 
through the Press ; the Christian Council’s memorandum to the Native Laws 
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Commission, which the committee finally revised in the light of comments 
from the constituent churches, prior to its presentation by a delegation ; 
and the new employment insurance act, in relation to ministers of religion. 
The committee recorded a unanimous opinion against their being classed as 
employees and decided to investigate the matter on behalf of all churches 
to see whether concerted action was called for. 

The Christian Council has under discussion a draft memorandum on 
social welfare drawn up by the Rev. A. W. BLaxa.L, convener of the Council’s 
social welfare section; in its final form the memorandum, to which much 
importance is attached at this stage in the development of race relations, 
is being circulated to the constituent churches and missions. 

The next stage in the Council’s plan of action is concerned with religious 
education, more especially as a result of discussions with Dr Forrest L. 
Knapp, of the U.S.A., secretary of the World Sunday School Association. A 
survey of the South African field is being planned as a contribution to the 
world survey of religious education which is to be undertaken by the World 
Council of Churches. 


China.—President Henry C. Fenn and his family arrived in Peiping in 
January 1947. The College of Chinese Studies in Peiping was formall 
reopened on March 3rd, with an enrolment of 60, and 50 more students Prmismee 
A special sailing of the 8.8. Marine Lynz had been arranged in February to 
accommodate students wishing to start the Spring term at the College. 
The North American Council of the College of Chinese Studies met on 
March 7th to hear a report from Professor L. Carrinecton Goopricu, of 
Columbia University, who had just returned from Peiping after spending 
three months of his Sabbatical year at the college, lecturing and assisting in 
language teaching. He reported that the plant is in good shape, that a 
number of the former Chinese teachers are at work and that he assisted in 
classes of 20-25 students, including British, Australians, Americans, Canadians, 
some of whom were service men. Plans are being made to strengthen the 
faculty of the college by the appointment of another trained missionary 
as a colleague of Mr Fenn for a three-year period. He will be especially 
qualified to adapt Mandarin to the different dialects so that students may 
learn how to on: the change to a dialect before leaving for their stations. 


Korea.—The North American mission boards, through the Korea com- 
mittee, F.M.C., have been endeavouring to exert their influence toward a 
solution of the problem of military occupation in Korea which would make 
possible a free and democratic government, and resolutions from the 
mission boards have been sent to the Department of State with the hope 
v4 they will be given consideration during negotiations on the future 
of Korea. 

In the field of higher education, it is learned, an agreement has been 
reached on a federation of Christian institutions of higher learning by a joint 
committee composed of committees on co-operation appointed by the manag- 
ing bodies of Ewha Women’s University, Severance Union Medical College, 
Chosen Christian University, the Korean Methodist Theological Seminary 
and the Korean Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Seoul. The whole 
field of theological education in Korea is also being reviewed. 
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The Christian Literature Society of Korea has been reorganized, and 
literature production and distribution will have an important place in the 
missionary programme. A study is being made of literature available in 
Korea and new literature needed. Korean hymnals are being printed in the 
United States and will be sent to Korea. 

As mission boards plan for Korea they are seeking to meet present-day 
trends and the influence of Communist propaganda. Special studies along 
this line are in progress by the Foreign Missions Conference, and special 
consideration is being given to a rural programme. i 

The North American boards are sending a joint deputation to Korea in | 
May and June of this year for discussion on the field. 


Japan.—The Japan committee, F.M.C., reports that at the middle of 
March there were 130 non-Roman Catholic missionaries either in Japan and 
at work or in process of securing clearance. The greatest single difficulty 
which seems to block their way is the matter of securing adequate housing 
facilities. A study is being made of the possibility of importation from the 
United States of Quonset huts or prefabricated houses. Such structures 
would serve in some cases as living quarters for the missionaries or follow the 
pattern set up with the erection of twenty Quonset huts as centres for relief 
and worship. Three large shipments of several hundred tons of clothing, 
bedding, dehydrated food, powdered milk for infants, vitamins, shoes and 
other essential commodities have been sent by Church World Service and 
negotiations are now in progress for the extension of this kind of relief to the 
devastated island of Okinawa in the very near future. Continued material 
aid to pastors and Christian workers is being pushed and definite steps are 
being taken to release within the next two years as many as fifty students for 
refresher courses and recuperation in North American schools. At the same 
time plans are being laid for summer retreats within Japan, and possible 
importation of newsprint to enable the Christian Literature Committee to 
resume publication of books and magazines. There is evident need for a 
small but inclusive deputation of board secretaries to canvass the entire 
Christian situation in Japan on the spot, to arrive at an agreed programme of 
advance and to present specific recommendations to the Japan Committee on 
their return. By the time these notes are in print Mrs Tomaxi Urmura will 
be back in Japan, having rendered a very significant service both in North 
America and during the months of her trip. Her contribution to the life and 
understanding of the American churches has been very significant. She will 
take up with the Church in Japan the proposition to secure 500 additional 
new missionaries within the next three years from among those who have 
had experience in past years, from new recruits, from short-term teachers and 
such specialists as may be required for particular service. 


Philippine Islands—An educational commission from North America 
is to go to the Philippines for three months, June to September, to survey 
general education and make recommendations with regard to secondary, 
college and theological education. Two members of this commission have been 
secured and negotiations are under way for the third. One of their tasks will 
be to study the university which has already been organized, and to make 
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proposals with regard to its future development. Mr Joun REISNER visited 
the Philippines in April and May. Some far-reaching proposals with regard 
to homesteading in Mindanao, the development of the Rural Department of 
Silliman University, and social welfare among the Hucks, should result from 
his visit. Manila Union University has been incorporated and expects to 
open in July. There will be three schools—Education, Liberal Arts, Sacred 
Music. The Board of Trustees will have ten members, four elected by the 
Methodist Church, four by the United Evangelical Church, and two from 
other Evangelical churches at large. Among the proposals for strengthening 
the Philippine Federation are the following: (1) To secure a religious head- 
quarters building. (2) To add to the Federation’s staff a secretary with full 
responsibility for literature production. (3) To ask the Presbyterian Board to 
assign Mr Huan Bousman to serve as Missionary Secretary. 


Brazil.—Plans for a co-operative Christian literature programme for 
Brazil have resulted from the Literature and Curriculum Conferences of the 
Evangelical Confederation of Brazil held in February 1947 in Rio de Janeiro. 
One hundred and two delegates representing seven Brazilian states and nine 
technicians on curriculum and religious education attended. Outlines of 
reading were drawn up for pastors, teachers, new literates and children along 
the lines of Dr Wade C. Barclay’s chart as published in the Latin-American 
section of Miss Ruth Ure’s Highway of Print. The Brazilian government 
launched a national literacy campaign on April 15th, 1947 using a million 
and a half Portuguese charts based on the Laubach method, with teaching 
to be done by primary and secondary school-teachers as well as volunteers 
from colleges, high schools and social service centres. The Evangelical 
Confederation, which is organizing youth teams for literacy classes, will use 
Laubach’s Story of Jesus in Portuguese for the newly literate. 


North America.—The Christian missionary enterprise has lost a close and 
greatly valued friend in the death of Dr Jackson Davis, Vice-President 
and Director of the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and President of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Dr Jackson Davis’s vital concern 
for Africa went back many years; and his already wide circle of friends 
serving Africa was still further extended with the visit which, it will be 
remembered, he paid recently to West Africa, on behalf of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

The Committee for African Students in North America was constituted 
on January 10th, and Dr Emory Ross appointed chairman. Dr Cuannine H. 
Tos1as, Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, has been designated as personal 
counsellor for African students. Dr Epaar J. Fisner, Associate Director of 
the Institute of International Education, has been named as academic 
counsellor. Among the members of the committee are Dr Cuaruzs 8. 
Jounson, President of Fisk University; Dr Metvuie J. Herskovits, 
chairman, Department of Anthropology, North-western University ; Dr H. A. 
Wiescuuorr, chairman of African Studies, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Mr Tuomas M. Camps tt, field agent, Department of Agriculture ; Dr Isaac 
Leon KanpELL, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr W. Bryant Mumrorp, United Nations’ Secretariat. Additional 
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members will presently be added. An ‘ Advisory Committee in the Interest of 
Students from Sierra Leone Seeking Further Education in America’ was 
formed in October, with Mr A. D. Davies, Normal Master at Fourah Bay 
College, as Hon. Secretary. 

Mrs Rusy Manikam, wife of Dr Rasan B. Manixaw, secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India, is to be the guest of women’s missionary 
groups in America during her visit with her husband to the United States and 
Canada. Mrs Manikam was a member of the first graduating class of the 
New Jersey Women’s College, Rutgers University, and has many friends in 
America from previous visits to that country. 

The Rev. Kennets J. Beaton, of the United Church of Canada, has been 
elected president of the Missionary Education Movement, which prepares the 
interdenominational mission study texts. The Movement had the greatest 
volume of sales in its history in 1946. Its materials are being used increas- 
ingly by secular groups as well as church organizations and by the public 
schools. Books now in preparation include titles on evangelism for the year 
1947-8, on China in the Asia of To-day for 1948-9, and on Japan for the 
following year. India at the Threshold, by Winifred Bryce, has been one of its 
best-sellers this season. 

In place of the East Asia Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
the Far Eastern Joint Office has been set up. The China, Japan and Korea 
sub-committees of the former East Asia Committee now become Representa- 
tive Committees of the Foreign Missions Conference, and at present they, 
together with the Philippine Committee, carry on their work through the 
Far Eastern Joint Office, with the Rev. RowLanp M. Cross as secretary. 

At a special conference called to consider literacy in the Navaho Indian 
field, representatives of the Indian Work Committee of the Home Missions 
Council of North America, the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature and U.S. government officials from the Indian Affairs office 
recommended that mission boards undertake a specific co-operative pro- 
gramme involving a literacy team and the publication of appropriate litera- 
ture, both in English and Navaho. The Lit.-Lit. Committee was represented 
at the Foreign Missions Conference annual meeting in January at Buck Hill 
Falls by exhibits, literature and film strips of the Laubach Spanish lessons 
and the Mindolo (Africa) literacy work. The Foreign Missions Conference 
went on record as advocating ‘ continued efforts by the World Literacy and 
Christian Literature Committee in the preparation of its primer on the United 
Nations for the use of the newly literate’. (This primer, Making Everybody’s 
World Safe, will soon be ready for distribution.) 

As a result of a conference of Board candidate secretaries and medical 
members of the Christian Medical Council last December, to discuss the acute 
shortage of medical missionary personnel, plans were evolved for a recruit- 
ment campaign under the joint auspices of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work. This is the first occasion 
on which such a project has been attempted. The response from members 
of the staffs of medical colleges and hospitals has been unexpectedly cordial. 
Students, young physicians and nurses have expressed interest in Christian 
medical service by sending in 200 ‘ recruiting cards’ to date of writing. An 
analysis of these is contemplated in the near future. It is evident that 
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considerable interest in the Church’s oversea medical enterprise has resulted 
from the visits of these itinerant medical missionaries. 

Church World Service, through its department of displaced persons, has 
sent JaMES K. Davis and Barent F. LanpstrEet to Germany to work in 
the camps, ministering to the needs of displaced persons wherever possible, 
and to assist those elegible to be resettled in other countries. Church World 
Service has undertaken responsibility for a corporate affidavit under which 
fifty persons per month can be admitted to the United States, though it will 
be necessary for the United States Congress to pass special legislation per- 
mitting the entry of a fair share of the displaced persons. Dr Haze. G. 
OrMSBEE, secretary for displaced persons for CWS, says that as soon as this 
has been done, the churches will be asked to co-operate in the settlement of 
the newcomers and help in their integration into American community life. 
The 1947 programme of the American churches, channelled through Church 
World Service, has set a goal of $12,000,000 in cash contributions and 
12,000,000 pounds of shoes, clothing, bedding and other contributed supplies. 
Both funds and supplies are to be allocated in approximately equal propor- 
tions to Asia and Europe. 


Great Britain.—The Conference of British Missionary Societies learnt 
with deep regret of the death, on April 24th, of Dr Harotp Moopy, chairman 
of its West Indies Committee, only a few days after his return from a tour of 
Jamaica and other West Indian Islands, on which he was to have reported to a 
joint meeting of the West Indies and Africa committees in May. Dr Moody 
was chairman of the London Missionary Society for the year 1946. 

The Africa committee, at its meeting in March, heard from the chairman, 
the Rev. F. W. Dopps, of the Methodist Missionary Society, a report on his 
visit to Kenya and Northern and Southern Rhodesia. His impressions 
stressed again the sense of almost indescribable pressure for education and 
general social advance with which every visitor comes away from Africa, 
and he cited, among other examples, the eager response both to the rural 
schools in the reserves and to night-schools in such towns as Bulawayo, where 
a night-school with no less than 1200 pupils was scattered among every church 
building available. The committee also discussed educational needs in 
eastern Nigeria with Mr Hott, educational officer for the eastern provinces, 
more especially in connexion with the problem of staffing the teacher-training 
centres which will be required if the plan to provide basic primary education 
for every child in Nigeria is developed to the full. 

An enlarged meeting of the India committee took place at the headquarters 
of the Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, on April 11th, 
to meet the deputation from the N.C.C. of India: Mr B. L. Rati Ram, 
Ranjit M. Cuetstnen, the Rev. Paut RamasEsHAN, together with Mrs 
Raia Ram, Mrs Cuetstnex and Mr P. Mananty. Bishop WesTeRN was 
in the chair and 76 visitors were present from the India committees of 
societies. Mr Rallia Ram spoke of the present situation in regard to the Indian 
Church, surrounded as it was by much goodwill but also confronted with 

rejudices in certain quarters. He stressed the fact of the uneven distri- 
Lelie of the Church in India and reminded the committee of the vast areas 
where the Church still had no footing. He discussed ways and means of 
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accelerating both self-government and self-support in the Church, while 
at the same time emphasizing the scope that foreign missionaries of all types 
would continue to find in serving the Church in India. This opinion was 
confirmed by Mr Chetsingh, who recognized that the position of missionaries 
in the new India might in some respects be a delicate one, though he believed | 
that India would continue to need the services of men and women willing to 
live their lives in the Spirit of Christ. In the matter of co-operative action 
between the churches, Mr Chetsingh appealed for a more positive interpreta- 
tion of the ‘ Paton Memorandum’. Mr Ramaseshan, in discussing the evangel- 
istic task, expressed the view that it would still centre largely in the so-called | 
mass movements and he outlined the change that had come over that move | 
ment, in the sense that it was now a matter of groups seeking and receivi 
definite instruction and working their way towards an understanding fe 
expression of the Christian faith. The task of converting the Brahmin, on 
which he also touched, was far more difficult, as could be seen in the fact 
that there were not more than fifteen Brahmins in the Church to-day. He 
dwelt strongly on the need to build up a clarified Christian apologetic that 
would touch the intelligentsia of India and bring home to them the Christian” 
values. 

Mr Mahanty, in his turn, made a strong appeal for the working out of | 
ways and means to deepen friendship and guidance in the expression of daily 
life, and reminded the committee of the vital réle played by Christian institu- 
tions, where men and women exemplifying the Spirit of Christ would in 
themselves present the realities of the Christian faith. 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN INTERNATIONAL Missionary CounciL, 1943-5 





Average 1932 
Average reduced to rate of 
dollars ! exchange 





Australia . . : f 226,073 254,000 231,790 237,287 | $1,154,771 | $4.86656 


Belgium . ‘ ‘ rr. es +e No report sis ‘ig 
Denmark . ' : is 59,713 558,437 | 1,486,643 701,5972 188,027 
Finland . : M. és ao No report Tet G: 

France . ; - | Oe se 21,769,6613) 10,490,931 | 16,130,2962 631,968 


Germany . . me ae ~ t a ag 
Great Britain . < 2,372,4854| 2,541,506 2,534,722 12,335,376 
Latin America 5 . 4,039,453 | 4,569,857 | 5 4,613,543 4,613,543 
Netherlands ; ; ct Le, . 

New Zealand ¢ . : 58,051 64,325 63,294 308,024 
North America ” at 19,437,538 | 20,793,167 21,879,878 | 21,879,878 
Norway . 4 if * oe ‘% No report a3 & 

South Africa . foe . os No reports) a sm 
Sweden .  .. | . | 3,838,200 | 5,165,000 | 5,469,018 4.82 072 | 1,292,851 

\ 1,4 1,71 

















38, 165, 4 
Switzerland 89,889 | 1,771,084 | 1,884,700 5,224 331,038 














1 Rate of exchange at 1932 par. 

2 Average affected by war years 1933-44. 

3 This e covers the years 1940-4. 

4 These figures have been amended. 

5 These figures cover both bers and non bers of the Foreign Missions Conference of Nor' 
America at work in Latin America. 

6 Approximate figures, all reports not in. 

7 These figures also include the major portion of work in Latin America. 

8 Because the ‘ mission church ’ and the ‘ home church ’ are so closely related, it is impossible to comp 
migsionary expenditure figures accurately. 
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